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THEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


The latest fad to make thin people 
plump is the banana diet. A lady who was 
recently so ill of nervous dyspepsia as 
to be in bed and so thin that she gave 
up all hope of ever getting fat, tried 
a new doctor who induced her to under- 
go an experiment in diet. He placed 
her upon astrict regimen of bananas and 
nothing else. The result was marvelous. 
She grew to really like them when pre- 
pared with sugar and cream, or cold, in 
the form of delicate jelly. She also 
had banana fritters and biscuits made 
of banana flour. Daily she grew more 
plump and rosy and now she is well, 
and expects to remain so. Bananas con- 
tain starch in its most easily assimilated 
form. Homeopathic doctors have for 
some years called this tropical food un- 
wholesome, but it is only indigestible 
when unripe. When bananas arrive here 
in a green state cooking is necessary to 
develop their valuable nutritive quali- 
ties. The cheapness of the banana cure 
is one of its great points, for almost all 
treatment for weak nerves and poor nu- 
trition is very expensive. 

The happy woman on whom the ex- 
periment was tried is ‘telling all her 
thin friends about it and assuring them 
that it is really wonderful. 





Appendicitis—In mild cases the only 
symptoms is a slight dull or colicky pain 
in or near the right groin, says ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion.’”’ When the inflammation is 
more severe, or extends to the neigh- 
boring parts, the symptoms become 
more prouounced. There is a sharp pain 
in the abdomen, signs of dyspepsia—loss 
of appetite, nausea or vomiting, and 
bowel disturbances are present, and there 
is often slight fever. In the most serious 
cases a sudden, violent pain occurs, there 
is marked fever, and the patient is de- 
pressed and presents all the signs of be- 
ing very ill. Hiccough is often a dis- 
tressing symptom. The treatment of ap- 
pedicitis is one of the points upon which 
doctors disagree. Some believe that in 
nearly every case a cure will follow 
rest in bed, a milk diet, cold applica- 
tions to the abdomen and_ sedative 
remedies. Others assert that an opera- 
tion is necessary in every instance, and 
that this should be performed the in- 
stant the diagnosis of appendicitis is 
made, before serious symptoms appear. 


A celebrated French physician divides 
fruits into five classes, assigning to 
each a special hygenic value—the sweet, 
the acid, the stringent, the oily and the 
mealy. To the acid fruits he accords 
great merit, including such as strawber- 
ries, peaches, apples, lemons, oranges, 
raspberries, gooseberries, etc., but pro- 
hibits persons liable to neuralgia of the 
stomach from eating cherries. Plums he 
recommends highly, but it is,to the 
grape that he gives first place, believing 
thoroughly in the ‘ grape cure,’ in which 
grapes comprise the entire diet. The 
patient commences with the consump- 
tion of from one to two pounds daily, 
with a gradual increase to eight or ten 
pounds. After a few days of this diet, 
a marked improvement of the general 
health is noticeable. 








It is a great gift of the gods to be 
born with a hatred and contempt of all 
injustice and meanness.—George Eliot. 
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SWARMING OF THE BEES. 


Most farmer boys have had experience with bees. How often during 
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the early 


summer has he been called from the field where he is at work by the ringing of 


bells and the alarm given, that the bees are swarming. 


Sometimes when hoeing corn 


or making hay he will see a swarm of bees moving over his head, and he will give 


chase to learn where they light so that he may secure them. 
Fruit Grower has had considerable experience with hiving bees. 3 
The above illustration is from A. I, Root’s Cyclopedia of Bee Culture, 


esting study. 


The editor of Green’s 
Bees are an inter- 


published at Medina, O., which is a valuable bock to all who are interested in this 


important study. 


Health and Disease.—A woman phy- 
sician, in addressing her audience the 
other day, gave some helpful sugges- 
tions as to the way of looking at our 
bodily conditions. She said: “ Health is 
contagious, much more potently so, too, 
than is disease. I’ve about come to the 
conclusion that we physicians study dis- 
ease too much and health too little to be 
of best use to humanity. Why, during 
our student years, we have an average 
of only one hour a week devoted to 
hygiene, and two, perhaps, to physiolo- 
gy. All the rest of the time we’re study- 
ing—disease. Now I believe that’s just 
the opposite of what we ought to do. 
If we’d study health, talk health, act 
health, I believe disease would take care 
of itself. And it’s much the same thing 
with temperance. 


Sugar, lemon juice and the white of an 
egg is a common remedy for hoarseness. 
Lemon juice and glycerine in small sips 
will relieve an irritated throat. 


Cranberries are used internally and ex- 
ternally in cases of erysipelas. 


Oranges and pineapples make fine 
drinks. Use saccharine in place of sugar 
for sweetening them. 


The raspberry and blackberry have 
long been recognized for their medicinal 
qualities. In France huckleberry juice 
is used for drink in fevers. Indeed, there 
seems to be some medicinal quality 
ascribed to every herb, tree and fruit 
that the earth produces, and if people 
ate a little fruit for breakfast and no- 
thing else the doctors’ signs would 
diminish. 


Water Drinking and Health. 


The human body contains a complete 
sewerage system in which poisonous and 
disease producing refuse is constantly 
gathering and jeopardizing the health. 
The same rule which applies to munici- 
pal sanitation will also apply to per- 
sonal sanitation, and the danger of dis- 
ease may be forestalled by flushing out 
this sewerage system with an excess 
of water. Just as truly as the gather- 
ing of filth from the city in the “sew- 
erage veins’”’ endangers the lives of the 
inhabitants, so the poisons generated by 
the bodily metabolism, collected in the 
excretory organs, will jeopardize the 
lives of the millions of inhabitants of 
the body; the living cells. Every ac- 
tion of muscle or of nerve is accompanied 
by the destruction of cells which, if not 
eliminated, will accumulate like clink- 
ers. 

Aside from the mere “choking of the 
flues,’’ we must bear in mind that the 
body is constantly generating poisons, 
which if eliminated freely, will do no 
harm; but which, if retained, will be 
productive of disease. Such a poison is 
uric acid, which is charged justly with 
causing rheumatism, gout, constant 
headache, dizziness and a train of other 
symptoms, and it must be seen that if 
the accumulation of refuse is the cause 
of such conditions, the logical means of 
cure is its elimination. Other “‘products 
of metabolism” create their own types 
of disease and ali may be prevented by 
the free use of water. 

A beginning of kidney trouble lies in 
the fact that people, especially women, 
do not drink enough water. They pour 
down tumblers of ice-water as an accom- 
paniment to a meal, but that is worse 
than no water, the chill preventing di- 
gestion, and indigestion being an indi- 
rect promoter of kidney disease. A tumb- 
ler of water sipped in the morning im- 
mediately on rising, another at night, are 
recommended by physicians. Try to 
drink as little water as possible with 
meals, but take a glassful half an hour 
to an hour before eating. This rule per- 
sisted in day after day, month after 
month, the complexion will improve, and 
the general health likewise. Water 
drunk with meals should be sipped, as 
well as taken sparingly.—Good House- 
keeping. 

Diet in Rheumatism—G. O. Jarvis 
thus sums up the result of his 
researches: Allow a liberal meat diet, 
cooked by being either broiled or roasted, 
and served rare. Eat carbohydrates in 
moderation, cooked so as to preserve 
the salts (that is to say, by frying in an 
excess of boiling oil), fats in rather 
small amounts. Water should be drunk 
plentifully, and it should be especially 
directed that some water be taken be- 
tween meals. Alcoholic drinks, tea, and 
coffee are to be used in great modera- 
tion; it is better not to take alcoholic 
drinks at all.—International Medical 
Magazine. 
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Moles and Brown Spots on the Face.— 
We know of nothing to take off brown 
spots from your face, and do not advise 
using any chemicals. There are physi- 
cians in every large city who remove 
moles and brown spots from the face 
with the use of an electric needle, heated 
to white heat, which burns the brown 
spots and thus destroys them. I have had 
a dozen or more moles taken from my 
face in this manner. It is painful but 
it is effective and safe. 
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Liked Apples. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. M. 
ohnson. 


One day my bruder Hans and me, 
We like some apple, don’t you see, 
So Hans he creep once on de ground 
Und sneak dat fence Ge corner ‘round, 
Und when dat farmer man don’t see 
He climb up in de apple tree. 

But when he Faf his pocket full 

Dat farmer man says sick him, Bull. 
Und den you bet dat gets me fun 
When Hansy and de bull dog run; 
Dat was no fen for bruder Hans, 
He lose dem apples and his pants. 


Charcoal as a Fertilizer. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by G. 





B. G., N. H. 
Powdered charcoal as a fertilizer can 
be highly recommended. Bulwer tells 


the story of a certain English nobleman, 
calling on a small ’squire, and being as- 
tonished at the brilliancy of his flowers, 
and his large clusters of grapes. 

‘“‘My friend,” said the lord, “you must 
have a jewel of a gardener; let me see 
him.” 

The gardener was called, when the lord 
said: “Accept my compliments on your 
flower-beds and grapes and tell me, if 
you can, why your flowers are so much 
brighter than mine, and your grapes so 
much finer. You must have studied hor- 
ticulture profoundly.” 

“Please your lordship,” said the gar- 
dener, “I ben’t no scholar, but as to the 
flowers and the vines the secret of their 
luxuriance is charcoal. I once overheard 
two gentlemen talking of the renovation 
of a sickly vineyard in Germany, simply 
by charcoal dressings, and tried it, ani 
that’s how the grapes and flower-beds 
came to please you, my lord.” 

We tell the story from memory, but 
this is the substance of it, and we have 
seen the truth of the principle verified in 
many an instance. There is nothing that 
will give greater luxuriance to vines and 
more permanency to the border of a 
grapery than bones from the slaughter- 
house well bedded with fine charcoal 
from the bottom of a pit or the coal- 
house of a blast-furnace. 

Roses potted in a compost of rotted 
turf or leafmould, with some fine char- 
coal, have a depth of color in their 
leaves and flowers which rrceves that 
they are feeding on congenial food. 

One of the principal items in good 
gardening and good farming is, as much 
as possible, to increase the fertility of 
the soil, and this can only be secured by 
turning everything of value as a fertiliz- 
er to the best advantage. 
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Peach Borers.—As_ far as known 
we have but one brood a year, but 
worms in all conditions can be found 
at almost any season, and moths fly and 
lay eggs all summer. The presence of 
the gum can not be depended upon as 
an indication of the young worm, so 
that it is difficult to get all when dig- 
ging them out. Carbon bisudfid has prov- 
en a most efficient method of killing the 
worms. The use of carbon bisulfid is 
not without danger to the tree, but with 
proper caution is safe. The condition of 
the soil is the most important item to 
consider in the use of carbon bisulfid. 
The soil next to the tree must be loose 
enough to allow the gas to reach every 
part of the crown, in order to kill all 
the worms. Uniform treatment as to 
dose should be attended to. The time 
for the most important treatment is in 
the early winter. Probably, in addition, 
a midsummer treatment would be nearly 
as useful, says California Experiment 
Station. 





Sunstroke will not be infrequent these 
torrid days and it is well to know what 
to do upon the instant. Delay is dan- 
gerous because of heart failure which is 
liable to occur. The patient if uneon- 
scious should be carried to a place in 
the shade, part of the clothing removed 
and a douche of cold water allowed to 
fall in a stream on the head and body, 
from a pump if possible, or a hose. The 
object is to reduce the temperature of 
the overheated centers and to rouse them 
into action. Ice may be applied in a sack 
to the head and the back of the neck. 
A rubber sack is best. The patient 
should be kept quiet in a cool, dark 
room and if the pulse is feeble stimu- 
lants should be given. When one has 
once suffered a severe attack of sun- 
stroke there is extreme danger of an- 
other attack with slight exposure. 





Coal Tar and Peach Trees—The use of 
coal tar as a preventive of bcrers in 
peach trees was discussed at a meeting 
of the New York Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Poughkeepsie. Mr. S. W. Wad- 
hams said that he had used coal tar to 
paint a thin film over the trunks of his 
peach trees in May and had _ secured 
splendid results. He said he put it on 
in the thinnest film and had never killed 
a tree. He said he would not advise its 
use in fall or midwinter, but that it 


should always be used at a time early 
in the spring, when the trees were in an 
active condition. 





Rural Free Mail Delivery. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 


remarkable growth of the rural free 
mail delivery system, and the willing- 
ness of congress to appropriate money 
for extensions faster than the extensions 
can be made have been surprising even 
to the most enthusiastic friends of the 
system. “Why, the thing is spreading 
like wildfire,’’ remarked a gentleman who 
had been reading up on the subject, “At 
this rate, rural free mail delivery will 
be universal in a few years.’’ At first 
glance, this view appears to be correct, 
but in fact such a view is merely super- 
ficial. It takes no great amount of in- 
vestigation to convince one that the 
system must meet and overcome some 
very great obstacles before it can even 
become general, to say nothing of being 
universal. So far the system has sailed 
on smooth and open seas with favorable 
winds. But now it is rapidly approach- 
ing a region of rocks and snags and 
storms. 

Dropping the maritime figure and com- 
ing back to terra firma, the great ob- 
stacle to the general spread of the rural 
free delivery system is the miserable 
roads of the country. So far the system 
has only been extended to communities 
blessed with good roads. Among the 
many communities demanding the intro- 
duction of the system, the post-office de- 
partment has been able to select those 
which have good roads, either as a result 
of favorable natural condition or superior 
wealth. The less favored communities 
which have been passed by have con- 
soled themselves with the thought that 
their turn would come soon. But when 
these disappointed communities—and 
their number is increasing very rapidly— 
find out that they are permanently barred 
from enjoying the benefits of free de- 
livery on account of the condition of 
their roads, a cry of indignant opposi- 
tion will be raised; and it will grow into 
an angry roar above which it is doubt- 
ful if the friends of free delivery can be 
heard. When this storm breaks, the 
beneficiaries of the system will be found 
to be a small minority and the disap- 
pointed a large majority of the rural 
population. Suppose the minority 
stands on its dignity and says: “What 
are you going to do about it?’ What’s 
to prevent the disappointed majority 
from wiping out the whole system and 
thus restoring ‘“‘equality before the law?” 
Or suppose the minority says: ‘‘Why 
don’t you improve your roads, and thus 
secure the blessings of free mail deliv- 
ery?’’ The majority can answer: “In im- 
proving our roads, we have to overcome 
greater obstacles, and our means are 
less. Why not help us improve our roads 
through general taxation?’ Such a de- 
mand as this is almost certain to result 
from the agitation for rural free delivery 
of the mails. And what is there unrea- 
sonable or unjust about such a demand? 
The general improvement of the roads 
of the country is a work too stupendous 
to be left entirely to the small munici- 
palities. Besides, is it not more deserv- 
ing of national aid than the building of 
the railroads and canals and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors? 

A proper distribution of the expenses 
of general road improvement among the 
nation, the states, and the local commu- 
nities appears to be the only practical 
solution of the road problem, and ithe 
road problem must be solved if rural 
free mail delivery is to be made general. 
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Cc. L. Watrous says: We shall never 
reach the goal of our desires, when we 
shall know exactly what to plant and 
how to cultivate and how best to gather, 
pack, market and sell, so that our work 
may be without some disappointments, 
but of this we may be well assured: The 
day is not coming, either now or here- 
after, when intelligent horticulture will 
not have its reward; when men will de- 
mand less fruits but more; when size and 
color and exquisite quality, brought 
about by highest intelligence in culture 
and management, will not always bring 
a corresponding increase in price; when 
intelligent study of the courses of na- 
ture, of the effect of frost and sun and 
cloud upon the life and health of plant 
and the beauty and sweetness of fruit, 
will not richly repay the student. 

“You ought to know better,” said the 
oculist, “than to rub your eyes after 
handling paper money. Unless it’s per- 
fectly new it’s full of germs.” 

“But this was a thousand dollar bill 
a fellow handed me to look at. I rubbed 
my eyes to see if I was awake,” respond- 
ed the patient.—Chicago ‘Tribune.’ 








Fruit Prospects in Western N.Y. 


On May 2d a severe frost fell upon the 
orchards of Western New York and it 
was feared at the time that serious in- 
jury had been done. It has since been 
learned that the frost occurred too early 
to do the greatest damage; strawberries 
had not blossomed, nor had the apple 
trees blossomed. Many other fruits 
were not in full blossom. As_ usual it 
has been learned that the effects of frost 
in some localities have been far more 
serious than in other localities, and that 
often on the same farm some fruits were 
injured, while on another part of the 
same farm the frost was found to have 
done no injury. At our Rochester home 
cherries, apples, strawberries, pears and 
plums were not injured much if any. 
Peaches were injured to a large extent. 
At Green’s Fruit farm twelve miles 
southwest of Rochester, the peach blos- 
some were injured and some of the 
early plums. So far as we can learn 
from various localities in New York 
state the injury to fruit buds by this 
early frost was not so serious as at first 
anticipated. Calamities are, in fact, 
never so severe as they are 
suspected when they first occurred. But 
it is very likely that the peach crop will 
be shortened and possibly the early blos- 
soming plums, such as Abundance, and 
in some cases cherries. This frost would 
have been far more serious, causing 
greater damage, had it occurred a week 
or two later. Our correspondents in 
other states have not reported very ser- 
ious damage from spring frosts. 

Mr. E. D. Smith fully endorsed the 
advice so often given in this journal 
about thinning fruit, especially in the 
case of over-loaded trees of peaches. For 
example, in an orchard of eighty Tri- 
umph trees, four years old, he had a 
very thrifty growth. The trees were 
over-loaded with fruit, but he left them 
hanging until after the ‘ June-drop,”’ 
which thinned them considerably. Still 
there were about one thousand peaches 
on each tree. Now, 80-three-layer (or 
two-inch) peaches would fill a twelve- 
quart basket, and five baskets of fruit 
was a full crop for a four-year-old peach 
tree. He therefore, for the sake of ex- 
periment, selected two trees as nearly 
alike as possible, leaving one unthinned 
and reducing the number of peaches on 
the other from 1,000 to 400. Off this tree 
he sold four baskets No. 1 peaches at 
60 cents each, and one basket of No. 2 
at 40 cents, making the total proceeds 
from the thinned tree $2.80. 

From the unthinned tree he took seven 
baskets of fruit, but it was useless stuff 
that did not sell for enough to pay 
cost of handling and baskets. Besides, 
the limbs were broken down and split 
by the over crop, and the tree itself so 
stunted that it was at least three years 
in recovering itself. 

What did the thinning cost you ? 

The expense was no more than it 
would be to pick them later when more 
mature. They must be picked anyway. 
I estimated that it would cost about 
one cent a basket, or five cents a tree 
to do the work; but, by judicious prun- 
ing a great deal of this work of thin- 
ning would be avoided. 

When would you spray, if you could 
only spray once ? 

Just before the buds open, was the re- 
sponse, with Bordeaux.—Canadian Hor- 
ticulturist. 
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Petroleum Briquettes—A new pro- 
cess of solidifying crude oil has been 
brought out by a Chicago com- 


pany. A large plant for turning out the 
new briquettes—a thousand tons of them 
a day—is, according to report, to be 
built at Port Arthur, in Texas, as a fore- 
runner of several others in some of the 
newer American oil districts, and the 
briquettes are to be supplied at tide- 
water at a cost of production of about 
$1.20 a ton. Their heat value, when 
made from Beaumont, Texas, oil, is said 
to be about 18,000 B. T. U. per pound— 
slightly less than that of the oil origin- 
ally. Trials made with some of the 
briquettes are said to have shown that 
they burn with a strong, hot flame, from 
the upper surface downward, leaving 
practically no residuum.—Cassier’s. 
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Daughter—He says my eyes are like 
limpid pools, pa. Father—Who does? 
Daughter—That young man who was in 
the front room with me last evening, pa. 
Father—Well, you tell him if he stays 
so late again I’ll raid the poolroom.— 
“Judge.” 








The Last Straw. 


A woman there was and she cleaned her 
house— 

As you and I must do— 

In chase of the meddlesome moth in the 


rug, 
The nine-lived, ravenous buffalo-bug. 
Oh, the dust she slew and the dirt she 


ug, 
And the pedding and bureaus she luggeq 
and tugged! 


Just a scrap of food that might serve g 


mouse, 
Could be found that day in the overturneg 
ouse. 
There were carpets to whack and carpets 


to tack, 
And tack to the tune of a crick in the 


ack; 
Oh, the pulling and stretching, the reach. 
ing and retching 
And bey aaa of knuckles and knees with 
ese! 


But it wasn’t the rack of the breaking 
CK, 
Or the crack of the fingers, instead of the 


ack, 

Or the panes she cleaned, or the floor she 
scrubbed, 

Or the quilts and the blankets she rubbed 
in the tub: 

’Twas the look from. the 
cleaning to see 

Her John bringing company home to tea. 

—Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 
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How to keep the boy on the farm. We 
will venture to assert that if each boy is 
given a flock of fowls, if only bantams, 
and he alone have the management and 
the receipts—a very important adjunct, 
the flock of fowls will cause the boy’s 
start. Let him become accustomed to 
the breed and he will soon learn the 
points of all breeds. And he will not fail 
to take an interest in farming from the 
stop there. He will aim to know the 
breeds of cattle, sheep, horses and hogs. 
He will look forward to the exhibitions 
of the county fairs and strive to win 
prizes. He will have a love for the farm 
bred in him from the start, and when he 
is a man he will yearn for the happy 
days spent on the farm, and will get 
back to it if he can, should he be induced 
away. When one becomes interested in 
poultry on the farm he becomes educat- 
ed to an interest in everything else. As 
soon as your boy can manage them, give 
him a few bantams, and after he is older 
start him with some pure breed of 
standard size. It is the best plan for 
teaching the boy to remain on the farm. 
—Maine Farmer. 





We're pleased to state that Mr. Wren 
And wife are back, and at the Eaves. 





The Robbins occupy again 
Their summer home at Maple Leaves. 





The Gardens restaurant reports 
A fresh supply of angleworms. 





The Elms—that fav’rite of resorts— 
Has boughs to rent on easy terms. 





We learn that Mrs. Early Bee 
Is still quite lame with frosted wings. 





Ye Editor thanks Cherry Tree 
For sundry floral offerings. 





Down Cistern-way a water-spout 
Fas been a source of active floods. 





We hear of rumored comings out 
Of some of Springville’s choicest 
buds. 





In case you run across Green Lawn, 
Don’t wonder why he looks so queer. 
*Tis only that he’s undergone 
His first short hair-cut of the year. 
—Edwin L. Sabin in April St. Nicholas. 





Can we afford to pay $10 per ton for 
wood ashes? was one of the queries 
asked Dr. Jordan. He says it depends. 
If unleached ashes contain about five 
per cent. potash in best possible form, 
and worth about five cents per pound, 
and a little phosphoric acid besides—al- 
together about $6 worth of plant foods, 
to pay $10 for a ton of wood ashes means 
paying a big price for plant foods; but 
if the lime which composes the bulk of 
the ashes is needed for the land, and can 
not be ovtained cheaply elsewhere, there 
may be cases where circumstances justi- 
fy paying $10 per ton for ashes. 





Plant the trees as closely as they will 
stand to fruit well—say, 10 by 10 feet; 
then take out a part, later another part, 
till the trees stand 40 by 40. This means 
four times as many apples at the start; 
then twice as many. So with peaches. 
I believe in close planting, but many 
planters have not the sand to take out 
the superfluous trees when the _ time 
comes. I have some plum trees set with 
peaches 9 by 9 feet, which will bear well 
next season. 








Is not recommended for everything; 
SWAIIP- but if you have Kidney, Liver or 
ROOT. 


Bladder Trouble, it will be found 

just the remedy you need. At 

druggists in fifty-cent and dollar sizes. You may have a 

sample bottle of this wonderful new discovery by mail 

free, also a book telling all about it and its great cures. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Only $1.50 














(jet the Strowger Fire Extinguisher 


AND HAVE PROTECTION FROM FIRE AT SMALL EXPENSE. 


It is a simple but thoroughly practical invention. It does the work, is an absolute necessity, and should find a place in every household. 
Fires have small beginnings, and caught at their inception, can be easily extinguished by this device, thus saving many times its cost. The 
chemicals are placed in a 2%-in. cylinder 21 inches long, and the cylinder hung up ready for use. In case of fire, turn it up side down. This 
mixes the chemicals and it throws a stream heavily charged with carbon dioxide which, playing on the flames, instantly extinguishes them. 





Only $1.50 




















FIRE LOSS OF {902 IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


$154,000,000.00 


AND MANY VALUABLE LIVES. 


All of this loss might have been 
saved had an efficient extinguisher 
been used in time. 








WE WANT AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


WE WILL START YOU INA 
WAY TO MAKE BIG MONEY 


One Agent Made 
$12.5° in Six Hours. 
Over $2 Per Hour. 


SEND $1.50 TO-DAY FOR OUR 
SAMPLE OUTFIT AND OUR OFFER 





























The Strowger Extinguisher cannot get 
out of order. 


It throws a stream, heavily charged 
with carbon dioxide, twenty-five feet. 


It is so light and compact, women and 
children can handle it with ease. 


It is inexpensive and within the reach 
of all. The cost is but $1.50 with 
chemicals for charging twice. 


For dwelling houses and summer cot- 
tages it is ideal. 


For Shops and Factories it supplies a 
long-felt want. 


It is more effective on a pile of blazing 
shavings or oily waste than many 
pails of water. 


In the office or packing room it will 
save many times its cost in half a 
minute, with contingent savings of 
thousands of dollars. 











price, only $7.50. 
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It is endorsed by FIRE UNDERWRITERS, PRACTICAL FIREMEN, BUSINESS MEN AND COMMON SENSE WOMEN. 
The Strowger Extinguisher is not based on a new principle, but the old principle is worked out differently—simply, inexpensively. Sample 


THE STROWGER CO., 51 Brighton St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEXT YEAR’S FRUIT CROP—WORK 
FOR IT NOW. 


It is said that the time to make hay 
is while the sun shines, and it is true 
for the most part. It is equally true 
that the time to make the next year’s 
fruit crop is largely while the sun is 
shining this summer. In the case of al- 
nost any fruit we can think of the fruit 
buds must be formed the year before the 
crop is produced. On these buds depends 
the success or failure of the crop. Other 
things may assist or interfere in its de- 
velopment, but there can be no fruit of 
any kind, nor in the smallest amount, 
unless the fruit buds are first formed. 
The blooming and growth is merely the 
unfolding and future development of 
what had been determined and begun 
the previous year. 

In watching the opening of a peach 
blossom we can see that all the organs 
necessary to the formation of a peach 
are there. The y were folded neatly, 
each in its place, and covered by the 
brown scales that lap over each other in 
the most secure and delicate fashion. 
The same is true of the apple; although 
there are several embryo blossoms in 
each bud instead of one. The fruit buds 
of the strawberry are composed of sev- 
eral clusters of individual buds, which 
only need the warming influences of 
early spring to cause them to expand 
inte trusses of flowers. We might think 
the clusters of grape blooms, coming as 
they do on the new wood of the current 
year’s growth, would not have been en- 
closed in the buds from which they grew; 
but this is true. They were all there be- 
fore the leaves dropped the fall before, 
although in a very minute form., And 
thus, we might go through almost the 
whole list of fruits. 

In addition to the embryo fruits that 
must be laid up for the next year’s crop 
there must be enough vital energy 
stored in the tree or plant to carry it 
well into or through the trying period 
of fruit production. As a matter of 
course, there must be plant food in the 
soil upon which its roots can lay hold, 
and water to disselve it, or the whole 
effort for a crop will result in failure; 
but the fruit must have had its origin 


the year before. No kind of treatment 
can make a fruit bud out of a mere 
growth bud that has come to maturity, 
so far as I have ever been able to ob- 
serve or learn from others. But, grow- 
ing buds may be so fed or stimulated 
that they will form the embryonic fruit 
within them, if they have the right con- 
ditions at the proper time. Each tree 
or plant must first attain its normal 
stage of development, which we usually 
term its bearing age, before it will set 
fruit buds, and this is exceedingly va- 
riable. It is often subject to outside in- 
fluences, and this is where the skill of 
the fruit grower may be shown and 
made to be of practical value. 

Grafting, budding, dwarfing, manur- 
ing, spraying and tilling the soil, each in 
its particular way, is a part of the art 
oz fruit growing. We not only determine 
and control the variety by the various 
methods of budding and grafting, but 
we often hasten the time of fruit bearing 
as well. Dwarfing, which is putting the 
desired tree on a slow growing root, has 
a most potent influence in the matter of 
early bearing, as almost everyone knows. 
Maruring furnishes food from which the 
whole structure is materially fed and 
strengthened. Plant food is more than 
air and water. It is composed of various 
elements of fertility, su@h as potash, 
phosphoric acid and potash, and besides 
miany more that are usually provided by 
nature in abundance. Spraying keeps 
down the destructive insects and fungus 
diseases that prey on root, stem, leaf and 
fruit. Good tillage conserves moisture 
in the soil, allows the air to permeate it, 
and brings together new particles, that 
may unite and make suitable chemical 
compounds. And, when we come to 
think of it, all these things must be done 
as matters of preparation for the fruit 
crop that is to come. Some require more 
time to produce effects than others, but 
they all have a part in the production of 
fruit buds. 

Therefore, how can we afford to neglect 
the use of every reasonable means of 
providing an ebundance of well formed 
fruit buds and with plenty of vital ener- 
gy behind them in the constitution of 
the tree or plant. It is almost useless 
to procure and plant good stock and 
choice varieties and then neglect them, 
expecting nature to, somehow, do _ the 
rest. Even in the best of soil and climate 
something is almost sure to go wrong 
with what we plant. Nor must we wait 


until the opportune time has passed to 
do the necessary work. Whatever else 
we may have neglected or ignorantly 
omitted to do at the right time, we can 
now spray to preserve the foliage from 
the insects and fungus enemies that 
may yet do damage this summer, and 
we can faithfully and thoroughly till the 
soil. The fruit buds are largely found 
in June and July, and we should do our 
share of their preparation for the next 
crop. It requires healthy leaves to en- 
able the tree or plant to flourish and 
strengthen itself for the present and fu- 
ture efforts. There is plenty of infor- 
mation at hand about how and when to 
spray for each particular kind of tree 
or fruit. The main thing is to make use 
of that knowledge. Our greatest sins in 
horticulture are usually those of omis- 
sion. Good tillage is a rarity. There is 
too much of that kind of cultivation of 
fruit soils that consists in two or three 
times stirring the soil in a year, and 
some not that often. The oftener the 
surface is stirred and the more like dust 
it is made the moister the soil below 
will be; because of the prevention of the 
escape of the water. 

It may require some faith to push the 
work of preparing for the next fruit 
crop as has been indicated, but he who 
has no faith in his business should quit 
it. Faith and works go together. They 
are both necessary and they work in per- 
fect harmony in the fruit business as 
weli as in morals. 
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In planting out or transplanting trees, 
unless a ball of earth is removed with 
the roots, there is no better method 
than to sift in sand around the roots. 
Unless the soil is very light and friable 
there will likely be air spaces around 
the roots which will cause them to 
wither and die. Of course if the soil 
can be hydrauliced there will be no 
air spaces, but, on the other hand, roots 
sometimes rot in closely packed, heavy 
soil, which they never do in sand. 
Moist sand seems particularly adapted 
to the starting of the little rootlets. 
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I have a request to make to you, good 
friend, right now—that you will speak 
some pleasant words about Green’s 
Fruit Grower to your neighbors. In 
this way you can benefit us greatly. 








Gems from Various Pulpits. 


No man when he dies is good enough 
to go to heaven or bad enough for hell. 

There is one debt man never can dis- 
charge; it is the debt of love—brotherly 
kindness and charity to our fellow men. 

So far as I know, Wall street is no 
more wicked than any other street, and 
dealing in stocks no worse than dealing 
in hides. 

American soil is too sacred to be used 
as an advertising medium for the devil's 
nostrums, Beware of lawlessness, 
whether among the rich or the poor. 

The church must get close to the spirit 
of the times in order to get hold of all 
kinds of men.- The church must care 
for all and not take sides with a few 
or with the many against the few. 

Trusts, combinations and movements 
of capital are all right as long as they 
are open to inspection and have some 
definite aim; not, however, when their 
sole purpose is to drive the small dealer 
out. 

The church can not fail, because it has 
a big, loving heart, and we never knew 
an individual or an institution with a big 
heart that did not multiply friends. The 
church cannot fail because it is con- 
stantly growing. 

The good citizen is one who does all he 
can to make it a better city. Most men 
see the evil conditions well enough, but 
they reject all responsibility for them 
and go on their way. 

If God created both good and evil, then 
we are forced to grant that God is not 
an all-loving, all-good Father. But if 
He created all things good, in His own 
image, then there is no evil, no deprav- 
ity of mankind. 
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The Japanese rip their garments apart 
for every washing, and they iron their 
clothes by spreading them ona _ flat 
board and leaning this up against the 
house to dry. The sun_ takes the 
wrinkles out of the clothes and some of 
them have quite a lustre. The Japanese 
woman does her washing out of doors. 
Her washtub is not more than six inches 
high. 





A lady writer says that a kiss on the 
forehead denotes reverence. She might 
have added that a kiss on the ear de- 
notes that the girl in the case dodged— 
“Chicago News.”’ 





Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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THE OLD MAN. 


First Skeleton.—Who is this coming for 
burial? 

Second Skeleton—An old man. 
give him welcome. There is rest 
recompense here for the aged. 

First Sk.—Yes, providing he has lived 
a good life. 

Second Sk.—Certainly you cannot ex- 
pect a man to rest well anywhere if he 
has been wicked. Perhaps this is to be 
the hell we have heard so much about— 
that is, a wandering spirit ever seeking 
for rest. Can you imagine any torture 
worse than that of the weary seeking 
for rest when there is no rest? 

First Sk.—It is a sad thing to grow 
old. 

Second Sk.—Yes, old age is a fatal 
disease from which no human being can 
escape, unless he dies young. 

First Sk.—And yet no man considers 
himself old. If he has discovered that 
he is old some thoughtless person has 
conveyed that unwished for informa- 
tion. 

Second Sk.—How thoughtless are the 
young. They are continually stabbing 
aged people by reminding them that 
they are old. It is not old age that de- 
stroys our lives but the apprehension of 
old age, the fear, the consciousness that 
we may appear old. 

First Sk.—Is there such a 
growing old gracefully? 

Second Sk.—Not if young people are 
continually reminding aged people cf 
their age. You would think that of all 
people church people would be most 
thoughtful of the feelings of those grow- 
ing old, and yet how thoughtless they 
are. Often the minister feels that the 
older members are too prominent in 
church affairs and should be laid upon 
the shelf, or retired from excessive ac- 
tivity. I know of a pastor who, mis- 
taking the age of one of his most helpful 
members, has dampened his ardor for 
well doing, and for active work in the 
church, and has well nigh broken his 
heart. A minister can make no greater 
mistake than this. 

First Sk.—I know of a pastor who, out 
of the kindness of his heart drew a divid- 
ing line between the youthful and aged 
members of his congregation by specify- 
ing certain days as “aged people’s 
days,’”’ when all who were 60 years of 
age, or older, were to gather together at 
the church and be ministered to, or, in 
other words, be anointed for the grave. 

Second Sk.—That was a mistake. Any 
action, any suggestion that brings for- 
cibly to the mind the fact of approach- 
ing age is an error. We should treat 
aged people as though the fact that they 
are getting old had not crossed our 
minds. Any attempt to classify a con- 
gregation, or a community, or a family, 
into young and old people should be 
avoided. Young people can be benefited 
by association with those who are older 
and who have had larger experience, and 
people of advanced years can be bene- 
fited by association with those who are 
much younger. As regards growing old 
gracefully, that depends much upon the 
health of the individual. If he is weak 
and sickiy, or distorted with rheuma- 
tism, you cannot expect him to grow old 
gracefully. Or, if the aged man is suf- 
fering from poverty it will interfere 
sadly with his growing old gracefully. 
But if an aged man is in fairly good 
health, is fairly prosperous in business, 
has a good comfortable home, and is 
surrounded by numerous friends and 
relatives who are kindly disposed, it may 
not be a difficult matter to grow old 
gracefully. 

First Sk.—And yet growing old is a 
sad experience even for those most fav- 
orably situated. 

Second Sk.—Yes indeed. First to sad- 
den one is the realization that he has not 
achieved the success in life that he an- 
ticipated. Every ambitious young man 
starts out in life expecting to overturn 
the world, and to astonish the inhabit- 
ants thereof. If he is a writer he ex- 
pects to write words that will breathe 
and burn throughout the ages; if a 
painter, he expects to paint pictures that 
will be famous; if an orator, he ex- 
pects to see vast throngs of his fellows 
overpowered by his eloquence; if a busi- 
ness man, his hope is to stir the ends 
of the world with his enterprises, and to 
build up a colossai fortune that will 
make his name renowned. 

First Sk.—But he does not succeed as 
he expects. 

Second Sk.—No. If the ambitious man 
secures a small part of the success 
which he anticipated at the beginning 
of life he has done remarkably well, 
therefore, as age approaches, and he 
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finds that his life has been more or less 





of a failure, compared with his early 
hopes and ambitions, a feeling of sad- 
ness comes over him. And then to feel 
that one has climbed as far up the 
mountain of human attainment as_ is 
possible, and that thereafter he must 
descend the declining slope toward the 
setting sun with body enfeebled, and 
mind growing less fertile and r1esource- 
ful tends to throw a cloud of sadness 
over his iatter years. 

First Sk.—What expectation of life has 
a healthy man of 60 years? 

Second Sk.—If he is comfortably situ- 


ated he may with’ reason look 
forward to ten years of usefulness 
and moderate activity. There is a 


probability that he may have twenty or 
twenty-five years of life before him, and 
a possibility of additional years. 

First Sk.—Age is really not a matter 
of years. 

Second Sk.—That’s true. I know men 
of fifty who are old men, and men of 
eighty whom no one would think of call- 
ing old. 

First Sk.—What shall a man do in or- 
der to remain young? 

Second Sk.—He must not burden him- 
self with care or anxiety. He must have 
enough to do to keep his body and mind 
exercised, but not burdened. He must 
take plenty of outdoor exercise, must in- 
terest himself in as many things as pos- 
sible. Many a man has been kept alive 
in old age by having a hobby in which 
he was intensely interested. A hobby 
for fruit growing will keep a man young 
in spite of himself. You will find him 
roving about among his vines and trees 
under the invigorating rays of the sun, 
training, pruning or cultivating them, 
or watching the development of the fruit, 
or gathering the tempting clusters of 
specimens. During the winter months 
he will be looking forward with bright 
anticipations of the coming spring time, 
when his plants and trees will be in full 
bloom, and to the season later when 
they will be burdened with beautifully 
tinted specimens. 

First Sk—What manner of man was 
this who is being buried here to-day? 

Second Sk.—He was a man whose aim 
was to do the fair thing by his fellows. 
He tried to be just, to be helpful, to be 
true. 

First Sk.—He made some mistakes. 

Second Sk.—Yes, but these are easily 
forgotten in one filled with good inten- 
tions. He was, during his life, criti- 
cised by inferior men who did not know 
his good works and did not appreciate 
him. Those whom he helped most loved 
him the least. He was a man of sorrows 
and disappointments, and yet a man 
who reaped much from the harvest field 
of life. 

First Sk.—Let us bid him welcome to 
the joys of the life unknown to living 
mortals. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
from Nebraska, who does not sign his 
name, says that his attention has been 
called to the lack of respect in children 
for their aged parents. It is sad to see 
children who do not appreciate that 
which their parents have done for them. 
Aged people, whether related or noi, 
should have respect of younger people 
and should receive courtesies on account 
of their age, but children who neglect or 
treat their parents discourteously should 
be ashamed of such conduct and there is 
no doubt that they will live to regret 
such action. When father and mother 
have gone on that long journey from 
which no traveler returns, regretful 
thoughts will disturb the mind of chil- 
dren who have not used their parents 
well. I know of a _ son who is always 
persuading his mother to stop working 
before she becomes weary. That son is 
very helpful to his mother and as watch- 
ful over her welfare as though he were 
her lover. Who can help respecting such 
ason? How the heart of the mother 
must warm toward such a son. Think 
of the wakeful nights during which the 
mother has watched over her son or 
daughter during infancy or _ sickness. 
Think of the self-sacrifice of the mother 
in saving money that she should have 
spent for her own welfare, for the good 
of her children rather than for herself. 





To Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Editor, it’s with delight 

I pen these lines to you to-night; 

I’ve read your pages o’er and oer, 

And find in them good things galore. 

When weary from our day of toil, 

We sit us down to rest; 

We pick the paper up again 

And read it with a zest. 

The premiums they are just the thing, 

The pruner has proved true, 

To cut the branches, trim the vines 

Just as you said ’twould do. 

It tells us how to till our farm, 

And beautify our home, 

And how and when to plant the things 

That makes the money come. 

In fact it is so full of gold 

It would take all night to tell; 

I recommend your paper, too, 

To friends that round us dwell. 

—Mrs. A. Deisman. 

Palmerston, Ont., Canada. 





“Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower.” 
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Food should not be confounded with 
medicines, says Prof. Lazenby in his es- 
say. Fruits, for example, are foods and 
appetizers, and not medicines. Our gar- 
dens and orchards are not drug stores! 
Medicines are taken to produce some 
specific and unusual effect, to correct 
some abnormal and injurious condition 
or tendency; and if taken when not 
needed they are likely to be directly in- 
jurious. The normally healthy body re- 
quires wholesome nutrition, not medi- 
cine. Ripe fruits of fine flavor combine 
the highest form of palate gratification 
with the least digestive effort. They 
contain eight substances in varying pro- 
portions, as follows: 1. About 85 to 90 
per cent. of water. 2. Grape or fruit 
sugar from about 1.5 per cent. in apri- 
cots and peaches to 12 per cent. in best 
grapes and cherries. 3. Free organic 
acids, chiefly malic, as in apples and 
pears, tartaric, as in grapes, citric, as 
in oranges and lemons. 4. Oils and 
ethers, abundant in olives, small in 
most other fruits. 5. Protein, often not 
over 0.2 of 1 per cent. 6. Pectose, 
which gives firmness to fruits and 
which upon boiling yields fruit jellies, 
often 3 to 5 per cent. of the weight. 
Cellulose, or vegetable fiber, and starch, 
the latter in ripe fruits being chiefly 
converted into sugar. 8. A very small 
per cent. of ash or mineral salts. All of 
the above, except cellulose, are essen- 
tials in a well rounded diet. 
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Dahlias are most satisfactorily grown 
from roots, which can be safely planted 





when the danger of freezing is over, 
says Denver Field and Farm. There 
are three distinct systems of growing, 


the best of which is the _ single-stem- 
branching system. This method does 
away with the unsightly stakes and 
produces fine, symmetrical plants of 
medium height. To secure this result, 
as soon as the shoots appear in spring all 
but the strongest ones should be re- 
moved and the center of this pinched out, 
thus causing it to branch. By a repe- 
tition of this pinching as the branches 
appear any number of branches can be 
secured. This method of pinching back 
is simply assisting nature, by causing 
the plants to branch out at the surface 
of the ground instead of one or two feet 
above, thus enabling them to withstand 
wind storms without the assistance of 
stakes. 

“The greatest of faults, I should say, is 
to be conscious of none.’’—Carlyle. 





GREAT BUGGY BARGAINS. 


E OPERATE ONE OF THE LARGEST VEHiC 
FACTORIES IN THE COUNTRY, where we makea hicne 
e of vehicle work of all kinds than you can buy from 
‘our dealer at home, and our prices are about one-half 
e price charged ealers. OUR FREE VEHICLE 
CATALOGUE XP! 
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Seat Runabout, ex. 

actly as illustrated, 

the latest style for 


runabouts sold by 
others at about dow 
ble the price. Our Free Vehicle Catalogue contains an 
offer on this and other buggies that will surprise you, 


buysthis, 
$25.90 Em- 
press Top Buggy, ex- 
actly as illustrated, 
complete with toy full 
length back and side 
a in Reyne in 
and seat, carpet, 
Spocmtl Cares 
© equal of top bug- 
gies others sell at 
aboutdoubletheprice. 
Our free Vehicle 
Catalogue shows 2 
big assortment of buggies at qetentohingly low 
prices, and carries with it an offer made by no other house, 
8 15 buys this, our Sum- 
5 mer Beauty leather 
buggy, the latest 
ne with full 
back and side curtains, 
jon in seat and back, ca 
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and Our free 
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model Family Fa- 

large size 
surrey or carriage, 
exactly as illus- 
trated, complete 
aoe Eonar 4 
op; Pp, full length |~—E = 
side and back cur- AixA Ney 
tains, lamps, large LN Y;\ 
fenders, carpet, anti- 
rattlers and shafts. Such asurrey as others sell at 860.00 
to 890.00. Our Free Vehicle Catalogue shows this and 
many other handsome surreys at correspondingly low 
prices, and makes you an offer you cannot afford to miss, 
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Plat- 
tly ab ilfustrated, 
exactly as illus! 
~ complete with two 
BS? seats, full epeingcush, 
K\A ions and cks and 
4 7, shafts. Others sell 
this same wagon at 
€40.00 to 850.00. Our free Vehicle Catalogue shows this 
and many other wagons at correspondingly low 
prices. te you write for it you will receive an offer no 
other house willmake you. OUR VEHICLE CATALOGUE 
1S FREE FOR TH ASKING. Just drop a postal card or 
write and “Please send me your free ae 
pos 








A An Unparalleled Proposition. 
Splendid Income Guaranteed 
to all willing to work. Write for special offer showing how to make from $2,100 to $5,000 per year taking orders, 
appointing agents and introducing the Patented American Chemical Fire Extinguisher. A wonderful seller. Per- 


fection at last in fire protection. Our patent is an absolute necessity 


bought in large quantities by big corporations, 


cities, village councils, manufacturers, farmers, and all kinds of public and private buildings, railways, schools, col- 
leges, asylums. We practically furnish capital, as we carry your accounts. You are not required even to make col- 


Business is 

A Few 

I cannot say anything too good for the American Extinguish- 
er. Itsaved a home and neighboring buildings from total de- 
struction.—Wm. H. Nichols, Rochester, N. Y 

In less than fifteen minutes a large fire was entirely subdued 
and the town saved.—J. C. Ellington, Clayton, N. C. 

Their ease of operation and ease to recharge make a combina- 
tion of important points which cannot help but commend them to 
any careful observer.—W. B. Morse, Webster Station, N. Y. 

I take pleasure in saying that, after seeing a very exhaustive 
test of your fire extinguisher, I have decided to adopt same for 
the use of the company of which I have the local management.— 
Maryland Smokeless Coal Co., per J. 1. Jones, Gen. Manager, 
Bellington, W. Va 


lections. 


rmanent and good the year round. Governments a 4 them. 
xtracts from Letters of Grateful and Enthusiastic Customers. 


They work like a charm, and saved a number of buildings 
after ihe flames burst through the cornices.—Respectfully, J. T. 
Garrett, Mayor, Hurricane, W. Va. 

Our test and examination of your device impressed us so favor- 
ably that we purchased almost 200, and have adopted them for 
use around ail our buildings.—Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 4 ‘ 

There is no question but what your American Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher saved our entire plant, and we would not feel safe 
without them.—Decatur Buggy Co., Middletown, O. __ 5 

A fire that would have proven very serious was extinguished 
with practically no loss by one of your extinguishers, in the 
hands of the smallest boy in our factory.—Very truly yours, The 
Patentwood Keg Co,, Cincinnati, 





They have 500 TIMES the extinguishing power of water, and kill fire instantly on which water has no 


PERF 
own pressure, 


with the air. One charge 


house owners and farmers, fo’ 
ance in one year will fu 
bition, and are determined to 





effect, such as gasoline, oils, varnis! 
ECT 


ti 

AP 
A half-grown child can use the Extinguisher as read 
It isa Fire Department in itself. char 
with carbonic acid gas, which will extinguish af So, even if only 7 per cent. is mixed 


h, pitch, paint, etc. 

APPLIANCE FOR HOMES. ; 
i h ily as a man, as it generates its 

It throws a so-foot stream, charged 


will extinguish 6500 cubic feet of flame. Put 


out hidden fires where other appliances fail. It is the most powerful and economical fire 
protection on earth; acts instantaneously; absolutely automatic; fully guaranteed. No 
one can afford to be without them, from the largest corporations down to the smallest 


r they reduce insurance rates. What is paid in insur- 
rnish fire protection for twenty. If you have am- 
accumulate a fortune and be in business for yourself, write 


x us. Chance of a lifetime to get hold of a monopoly. WE WANT AGENTS, SALES- 


MEN, STATE MANAGERS, EVERYWHERE. 
Greatest enthusiasm and enormous sales follow every test. 
quiring firms to install this protection. 
FREE ! WRITE TO-DAY for territory, plan, offer, catalogu 
porations, 


We will Start You in a Way to Make Big Money. 


The demand is tremendous, as insurance companies are now re- 


ie, and photographs of grand testimonials from $100,000,000.00 cor+ 
THE EAGLE TOOL CO. B, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





For Thin-Blooded People, 


Tonic, A great flesh producer. You derive al 


F R F A Three Weeks’ Treatment 
Ree 


Better send to-day. 10c. postage on the same. 
w. 


Pleasant to take, harmless to the system. They cure Ner 5 


Ox-BLooD TABLET 
Rh Ind it Blood Purifier and 
1 the benefit and nourishment from these tablets that you would from 





the pure blood of a healthy bullock. Thin people gain ten poundsa month. It costs you nothing to try them. 


We send Tablets prepaid. 
A. HENDERSON, DEPT. H., CLARINDA, IOWA. 

















NICKEL PLATE 











NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and 

an elegant premium. The 
D set consists of a handsome 

and strong nut crack and six 
nut picks, all enclosed in a 
neat box, as shown in the 
illustration. Both the nut 
crack and the nut picks are 


























OWENS ONG: vei WOMEN AEN 





GIVEN FREE 10 OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


NICKEL-PLATED 
The material used in the 
manufacture of both of these 
articles is the finest steel. 
The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, 
while the points are = Wy 
polished. The nut crack is 
of a design corresponding to 
the nut picks and is made 
for good strong service. 

This same wo set given to 
all who send us 50c. for our 
peper one year and 10c. 
additional if they claim this 

remium when subscribing. 
nd 60c. for paper and com- 
plete set. Sent prepaid. 

Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 


My Poultry Experience. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. A. Sherwood, R. I. 


I made some changes last year in 
hatching chickens and raising them with 
hens, and these changes were improve- 
ments. Instead of having many places 
here and there to set them, I had but 
two. In a corner of the barn I wired 
off a space of 90 or 100 square feet. This 
had a plank floor and was used for the 
earlier hatches. The other was a room 
of 144 square feet in one of the coops, 
with a dirt floor. When the warmer 
weather came this, I think, was the bet- 
ter place. 

In the nest item I made an improve- 
ment also over other years. Instead of 
using a box for one and a barrel for an- 
other, and a basket for the third, and a 
hole in the ground in a corner, with 
some straw in it, for the fourth, I set 
nearly all in large cheese boxes, placing 
the boxes along the sides of the room, 
and also in the center, under a board 
platform. In this way I was able to see 
at a glance whether all was going well. 

These nest boxes were filled about half 
full of hay seed and leaves with fine hay 
on the top. During the later hatches 
instead of hayseed I used fine dirt in the 
bottom of the nests. Am not sure, 
however, that the dirt was preferable to 
the hayseed at anytime. Both worked 
well. 

With the exception of one or two cases 
at the beginning of the hatching season, 
I made a point of having from two to 
six or more hens begin business at the 
same time. By having eggs at hand and 
waiting a few days for more broody 
hens I could do this. The object in doing 
this was to give the chicks from two 
hens, and sometimes three, to one moth- 
er, and, of course, to the more desirable 
mother, while the other could turn her 
attention to the egg business. 

In setting the hens I tried to use my 
best judgment. Because a hen is broody 
is not sufficient proof that she will be 
successful in hatching chickens and rais- 
ing them. If she has the size and is 
“Jevel-headed,’”’ and really wants to sit, 
I warm the eggs a little, and just be- 
fore dark take her to the new nest and 
give her charge. Warming the eggs 
helps the case, and about dark is the 
best time to set the hen. I have learned 
this from experience. 

By using only two rooms and placing 
the boxes in the order named, and hav- 
ing corn and water and grit, and a care- 
{fully prepared dust bath, I was able last 
year to care for 25 or 30 sitting hens at 
one time with little effort and less per- 
plexity. 

As to fighting each other, breaking 
eggs and the like, I had little trouble. 
When a dozen were off the nests at the 
same time there was considerable ‘noise; 
but as soon as the eggs were sufficiently 
cooled the hens would quietly settle down 
to work again. 

During the hatching of two or more 
hens I would make the change of chick- 
ens. This I have found very important. 
If the change is made after the hatch is 
completed the new mother hen may be- 
come suspicious. Woe unto the chick 
that shows discontent. While the hatch- 
ing is in process, the mind of the hen, 
so to speak, seems to be on that one 
thing, and changes of chicks can be made 
without danger. Not so a few hours 
later. The chicks should be with the hen 
long enough to learn her motherly call 
and caress before leaving the nest for 
the outer world. 

Now, while twenty or more hens will get 
along very well, as I have said, in a sin- 
gle room during the time of incubation 
it is well to protect each when hatching. 
At this time especially they should not 
be disturbed. A board or two, or a bit 
of burlap is all that is needed. 

Have found it helpful to note the ex- 
act time when each was due to hatch. 
And by watching results have saved 
many chicks. After an egg is fipped it 
is frequently the case that a chick will 
not get out without help. I refer not to 
a case of lack of vitality on the part of 
the chick, but to accident that may oc- 
cur to the egg by a restless hen. 

After the middle of April I made an 
average hatch of some ten chicks to each 
hen. During March and early April the 
average was lower. 

Care of the brooding hens and chickens 
last spring and summer was less trouble- 
some than in other years, and the mor- 
tulity less. And this was due to the ex- 











tra provision I made for their comfort 
and for mine. I bought a number of 
drygoods boxes, some three or four feet 
square, sawed them in two parts at an 
angle suitable for a slanting roof, and 
made two comfortable coops for chick- 
ens out of each box. 

Anyone who can use a saw and ham- 
mer can do it. It is well to have the 
roof project well on all sides. The doors 
were made of close-meshed chicken wire 
fastened to a suitable frame and hung 
on small hinges. No cat or rat could get 
into these at night, but the fresh air 
could. Each had in front a sort of mov- 
able crate made of laths or wire. In this 
way the hens were confined. These were 
moved frequently as the needs of the 
chickens required. 

For feed johnny cake, fine cracked 
corn and wheat. The first week johnny 
cake chiefly and bread crumbs. When 
young I feed chicks four or five times a 
day; but am careful to feed only when 
they are hungry. Fresh water I keep 
always where they can help themselves. 

In former years I have lost many 
chickens by rats and cats; last year not 
any that were kept in the above men- 
tioned coops. An ounce of preventive in 
caring for and raising chickens is worth 
a ton of cure. When those little wire 
doors were fastened at night my chick- 
ens were not only safe, but very comfort- 
able. And to keep them free from lice 
was not difficult, since the doors were 
made roomy, and the coops kept clean 
easily. 

The only way that I have been able to 
prevent old chicken-killing cats from 
taking my chickens in the daytime has 
been with a shotgun. Young cats may 
be prevented from forming the habit if 
precaution is taken. An old Plymouth 
Rock hen, when in charge of a brood 
of young chicks, if she has a fair chance, 
is capable of taking the courage out of 
a young cat, and causing it to lose its 
interest in chickens. I have seen a hen 
move rapidly and without noise across 
a henyard and land with much force and 
with a peculiar war whoop on the back 
of a cat, the cat leaving the yard and a 
high fence with unusual agility. Thus 
losing its interest in chickens altogether 
and turning its attention to mice. 

Do the best we may there is bound to 
be some losses. Still, from those brood- 
ed by hens last year do not think my 
losses exceeded six or seven per cent. 

I raised last year a little more than 
200, 98 of these were pullets, and most of 
them have been laying all winter. At 
this writing (February 24th) am getting 
about five dozen a day. 





It Depends on the Person. 


Only in recent years has poultry keep- 
ing taken its place among recognized in- 
dustries, as the bulk of the world’s enor- 
mous supply of poultry and eggs has 
hitherto come from numerous small pro- 
ducers, says the Farmers’ Review. The 
number of people who make a living out 
of the business are comparatively few 
compared with the small producers, but 
they are increasing rapidly, and to one 
who is naturally adapted to the business 
it is the most pleasant and _ profitable 
employment upon which he can enter. 
It is true that many have failed when 
they tried to keep poultry in large num- 
bers. So they have in other pursuits. 
If a merchant, through his lack of abil- 
ity, or because he is in a bad location, is 
obliged to close his store and hand the 
keys over to the sheriff, it is not saying 
that there is no money in the mercantile 
business. So it is with poultry. It all | 
depends on the man, and his ability to 
make money. The poultry business is 
not one for children or invalids, but men 
and women are both making a suc- 
cess of it and find it a profit- 
able vocation. ‘To make the business a 
success a person must be an expert in 
the management of fowls. While it is 
true that many have started before they 
became experts and made a success of 
it, they have been willing to begin in a 
small way and grow in the business as 








their knowledge of the business in- 
creased. 
Spring Poultry Notes—This, of all 


months, is the best for hatching the pul- | 
lets for winter layers, advises the Coun- | 
try Gentleman. Don’t lose sight of this | 
fact, but do your best to get out a lot | 
of chicks this month. Select your most | 
vigorous and prolific laying hens, that 
are of good size, to lay the eggs from 
which to hatch the chicks that are to 
be your layers for next winter. Two- 
year-old hens that laid well as pullets 
last winter will also, as hens, be the 
best producers. Select one or two cf 
your very best hens; keep their eggs 
separate and toe-mark the chicks from 
their eggs. The cockerels from these 
eggs should be saved for your next 
season’s matings. In this way you will 
improve your laying stock from year 
to year. It is always advantageous to | 
grow your stock from the best par- | 
entage possible. 
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Notes on the Poultry Yard. 

A drafty, chilly room is a poor place 
for hatching, whether by hen or ma- 
chine, 

The greatest of all things in regard to 
insuring success with hens is care. 

As spring advances the first condi- 
tion for a flock of hens is freedom from 
vermin. 

If the poultry farmer wishes to suc- 
ceed in selling eggs to set let him guar- 
antee that unless half his eggs hatch he 
will furnish another setting. This will 
give him business. 

There is no better diet for 
than eggs. 

The incubator should be warmed up 
four or five days before a setting of eggs 
are loaded in. 

The first requisite of a poultry house 
in winter is warmth, in summer ventila- 
tion. 

Many a profitable lesson is learned by 
keeping a poultry record on the farm. 
Here are some of the conclusions drawn 
by H. H. Rowell at the end of a year’s 
experience: ‘Pure breeds are the best. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks are among the 
best fowls for all purposes. Crowding 
fowls reduces the profits. With good 
care and housing, medicines are unnec- 


Your Home 
Furnished 


From Cellar to Garret 
t-- 


FREE 


























the farmer 


This | , 
ENAMEL BED 


or any other household article our com- 
plete catalogue contains, can be obtained 
without a penny ofcost. We cannot ex- 
plain in this small space the details of 
our plan of furnishing homes free, but 
our catalogue gives full information, 
shows actual reproductions of our im- 
mense line of artistic and useful furni- 
ture. We want everybody to write for 
acopy. Itis free and will surprise you 
with its liberaloffers. Here’s your op- 
portunity to furnish your home free of 
cost. Write to-day and address 


essary. Good poultry can be made to 
pay anywhere if intelligent care is given R. and CG. SUPPLY COMPANY 
them. Methods must be varied to suit Dept. C, Binghamton, N. Y. 


location, climate and season.”’ 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


VES Rider Age gents Wanted 


each town to ride & exhibit sample bieyele 


903 Models high grade $9t0 $15 
WA 1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to $12 
i 500 2ND-HAND WHEELS 
mall makesand models good as new $8 to $8. 
, | epee Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 





“How best to secure fertile eggs;” this 
question should interest every breeder 
of poultry whether thoroughbred poul- 
try or just “chickens” are kept, says 
Mid-West Fancier. Whether fancy poul- 
try to lay eggs for your own use to set 
or eggs to ship for hatching purposes. It 
is disappointing to have a whole nest full day’s trial without a cent in advance 
of eggs to throw away after having lost 4 : vil} 4 Scr ny ape | 
three weeks of time and the use of the ell i a Pe kh a a mctrmny 
hen for that length of time. ee sree rting pos 

But it will try the patience of most of 
us to pay from $2.00 to $5.00 for a setting MEAD CYCLE co. mei — 
of eggs from some noted strain and have at home. $1. .50 per day. 
just one or two puny little chicks to WOMEN T0 SEW 4 All serial 5 poe aid. Send 
hatch. Many of us have had just such cape caves ioe for a oe ONIALS 
experience and have thought some pret- | UNIVFRSAL 00. De Dept. 215 Xs, » Walnut CR rca Pa. 
ty hard things of the breeders of whom ’ 
we receive such eggs. a 4 H NS * at $8, other poe aos 

To begin with, get healthy stock if you 
expect fertile eggs. And then the next 
rule to observe is to never inbreed. In- 
troduce new blood every year or every 
other year, anyway. About the cheap- 
est and best way to introduce new blood 
is by getting new male birds each sea- 
son, whether thoroughbred poultry is 
kept or “scrubs.” Do not try to force 
the hens to lay during the winter as the 
eggs are never so fertile or so large and 
smooth after the hen has laid during the 
winter. 














equally as low. =, Over 125 000 ka se dine. Indispensable 4 
os tar pases Our Paten Agenta 


aa pay y- Catalogue 
‘ail Laced re 2b5e Lice Formula FR if you write today. 
BAL HEN Sige racer 








INCUBATOB CO., B72, 





POULTRY tn Rogen 


trial 10cents, Sample Fr 





altry boo to yearly pe Sabecribers, 
Book 1 10 cents. Catalo we of poul 
books froc, ult deocate, nysacusc, N. 


Poultry 4 


of Omaha 


makes the best lice and 
mite killer for poultry— 
Lee’s Lice Killer. aes 
imply spray _or sp eon 
tho veeon *Y No handling of 








EGGS HATCHED AFTER A JOURNEY 
OF THREE THOUSAND MILES. 

J. M. Stoffal, of California, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that a setting of 
Brown Leghorn eggs sent him from} - 
Rochester, N. Y., this spring has yielded 
good results in the chickens hatched. He 
Says that no one need be afraid to ship 
eggs any distance after such an experi- 
ence as this. 


poultry booklet and calen- 
Ses, list of 3,000 agencies, etc. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 


are raised in 1 month: 
bring big prices. 
Money makers to1 


trymen, farmers, women. Send for 

fan OPREE BOOK and learn this immense. 
‘ly tich a, Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

d Street, Boston, Mass 

















We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
butship anywhere for examina- 
tion, guaranteeing safe deliv- {\\ 
ery. Youare out nothingif noe BS 
satisfied. We make 195 styles of (7 
vehicles and 65 styles harness, 
Visitors are always welcome 
at our factory. 
Large Catalogue 2 FREE. Ro, satan Stanhope. Price $58.50. 
Send for As good as sells for $35 more 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


No, 331—Surrey. Price $68, 
As good as sells for $40 more. 








te te te et 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often catled the 
** Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘* All ’Round Fowl,” the “ Gid Reli- 
able.” It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 
best fowl for farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘‘ When you kill one you’ve got 
something.” 








WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for its meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualites, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
ogg laying propensities, and desira- : 





considering their beauty, e; 
bility in markets of the pa’. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


The Popular Leghorn. — The acknowledged queen of 
the practical egg laying breeds is the Leghorn, when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number of marketable eggs pro- 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all — nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but wigueee they con- 
sume is put to good e rpose. Price of B. P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, and S.C.Brown Leghorns, all one price as follows: 


No Cockerels for sale except with Trios. 
Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO7APANY, 
Pouttry Department. ROCHESTER, 





Pullets, $2.50 each; Trios, $6.00. 


N. Y¥. 











on and Men. 


Deacon Hardy used to urge that a pig is 
kind at heart, 

And would show it if it only might know 
how to play the part, 

And he said, “I’ve got a notion that by 
teaching, ‘em awhile 

They’ll give up their greedy crowdin’ and 
behave in better style.”’ 

So he used to stand and lecture ere he let 
them have their feed, 

Pointing out how much more lovely peace 
and concord are than greed, 

He would try to shame the big ones, and 
he sought to rouse their pride; 

He implored them to cease gorgin’, as they 
pushed the weak aside. 


After long 2nd patient effort Deacon Hardy 
dropped his scheme, 
And confessed that he had cherished but 
an idle, futile dream. 
“Couldn’t teach the critters nothin,,”’ the 
good deacon sadly said, 
‘Strong ones rooted out the weak ones 
from the trough when they were fed; 
All the talkin’, all the preachin’ didn’t seem 
to help a pit; 
They went crowdin’ in and aaa and 
they cheated and they fi 
Fat ones wouldn’t give up curate and the 
gorgin’ more agen, 
And I’ve come to this conclusion: Hogs are 
just as bad as men.’ 
—F. L. Stanton. 


—* 


Smelt Time in Wampum. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jessie McGregor. 


It was the last night that the world 
had ag yet seen, the abruptness and 
finality in this thought could influence 
only the human, and that it did not do 
so was due, simply, to the fact that no 
one thought of it. Silently, and surely, 
was this perfect April night passing 
away into Infinity and The Past, and 
just as silently and surely was Time 
moving on into Infinity and The Future. 

Meanwhile the Wampum Brook flowed 
gently on, and, here and there, rippled, 
with sweet, silvery tones, over the rocks 
in its bed; the soft south wind stirred 
gently among the savins on the hillside, 
murmurs that seemed only to empha- 
size the peaceful silence. 

Long since had the demure little cat- 
kins bid each other a low ‘“ good-night,” 
and the pussy willows on the bank nod- 
ded silently in their sleep; soft moon- 
light flooded the scene and peace and 
quiet reigned. Beyond, in the open, 
paced a stalwart, masculine form and 
the moonlight glanced from the metal 
of an old flint lock he carried. 

Suddenly, he started!—listened! But 
‘twas only the drowsy chirp of an early 
spring bird, that had long since ceased 
his cheery, sarcastic whistle of the day- 
light; seemingly knowing the purpose of 
the watcher by the brook-side, and the 
futility of his watch, cheerily, cheerily 
he had whistled all through the vesper 
hours: ** What—folly—you—old—fool— 
you, what—folly—you—old—fool—you;” 
at least so it seemed to say to the hearer. 

On, on he paced and for what? That 
history, repeating itself in the Wampum 
town reports, might read: ‘‘ Timotheus 
Appleby Watching Brook, Fifteen Dol- 
lars.’ Ever, within the memory of the 
Oldest Inhabitant, had an Appleby 
watched the Wampum Brook during 
smelt season, for the consideration of 
fifteen dollars; thus Timotheus watched 
it now, rippling and peaceful it made its 
way to the ocean; the tide was high, and 
gleaming, silvery shoals moved noise- 
lessly onward, and each little fishy eye 
was upward turned in confidence toward 
this protector. Timotheus Appleby was 
on guard and therefore, all was well, 
onward they sped through the open and 











Sure of Its Victim. 


Dr. D. M. Bye, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
the great cancer specialist, who has 
cured over six thousand cases of cancer 
within the last eight years with soothing | 
balmy oils, says that one time he select- | 
ed a list of five hundred names of per- | 
sons who had written to him relative | 
to taking treatment, but who, from some | 
cause, had neglected to do so, and wrote 
to them several months later inquiring 
after their condition; to his surprise and 
grief he learned that nearly twenty per 
cent. had died within five months from 
the time they had written their letters 
of inquiry. If left to itself cancer is al- 
ways sure of its victim. Book sent free, 
giving particulars and prices of oils. Ad- 
dress Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 505, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





A Good Buggy to Buy. 


Perhaps you know the Split Hickory 
line of vehicles. If you have ever owned 
a Split Hickory Buggy, you know how 
good and strong and handsome they are. 

The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been making a specialty 
of these buggies for many years. 

As will be seen by referring to our 
advertising columns, a Split Hickory 
Buggy can now be bought direct from 
the makers at $47.50, a regular $75.00 


buggy, and the purchaser may take 30 
days after receiving the buggy to decide 
whether it is what he wants or not. If 
not suited, the buggy may be returned 
and the money paid for it will be re- 





turned without grumbling. 
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up among the savins and briar-wood. 

So peaceful and indeed so safe from 
invasion seemed the spot Timotheus left 
his post, and following the brook through 
the Park came out upon the highway 
and continued in the direction of the 
Wampum Pharmacy that he might pro- 
cure from the night clerk some Perique 
to cheer the lonely hours till morning. 

Suddenly from out the coppice sprang 
Carmen and Carmucea, elements of dis- 
cord and strife, here had they been oft 
before and just as oft had come away 
unharmed and laden with spoil; but al- 
ways there comes a time of reckoning 
and this time was approaching, sooner, 
indeed, than they thought. In some way 
Nemesis always overtake the wicked 
and unlawful. 

For a time not a sound broke the still- 
ness save the splash of the water as the 
nets were drawn out, again and again, 
heavy laden with their silvery burdens, 
when, suddenly, these tones, that pene- 
trated the silence, rang out: ‘‘ Muckey 
me gum boots is leakin’”’ and the dis- 
gusted rejoinder: “Whist wid yer 
mouth leakin’, me sack’s full and I’m 
off o’er the hill.’ 

Over the hill they sped, fading rapid- 
ly from the scene, nor stopped in their 
flight ere they reached the fields beyond, 
where, with one accord they settled to 
count the spoils; this, then, was the time 
of reckoning that was so near—forty- 
three dozens—and thus does Nemesis 
often overtake the wicked in the form 
of benefits and success in their unlaw- 
ful undertakings. 

Many were the bright nickels that 
jingled in the pockets of Carmen and of 
Carmucca, and savory were the odors 
that pervaded the cuisine of various 
citizens of Wampum, of those, indeed, 
who had voted that fifteen dollars be 
paid to Timotheus Appleby for watching 
the Wampum Brook. 

Timotheus, having returned to his post, 
continued his peaceful watch by the 
quiet brook-side, the soft south wind 
murmured among the savins and the lit- 
tle catkins slept on. 

All of which, does it not go to prove 
that a moral is but a poor thing, indeed, 
with which to adorn a tale ? 





Peat. 
By George B. Griffith, 


But little attention has been paid to 
this product, in this country, and com- 
paratively little is known here of the 
value of peat and the various uses to 
which it is applicable. In Europe it has 
long keen used as fuel, and in some 
countries is the only reliance of the peo- 
ple for heating their dwellings. For 
this purpose it is equal, if not superior. 
to wood or coal of any kind, save only 
that it requires, in most cases, to be more 
frequently replenished than coal; but it 
gives a more steady, intense, yet mellow 
and agreeable heat than any other fuel. 
It is evidently much more healthful as 
a fuel than wood, and there is a tradi- 
tional opinion among the Irish people 
that those who use peat fires are less 
liable to consumption than others. Dr. 
King, an old Irish writer says, ‘turf 
charred I reckon the sweetest and whole- 
somest fire that can be; fitter for a 
chamber and consumptive people than 
either wood, stone-coal or charcoal.” By 
the use of peat, too, we might return to 
open fires, so much more cheerful than 
our close stoves, It burns finely in open 
grates, gives an intense heat, and leaves 
a handsome white ash, but no clinker. 
As it is almost everywhere at hand, large 
deposits of it being freely distributed 
through the northern states, it has an 
advantage over coal in the cost of trans- 
portation, and if generally introduced 
would furnish a cheap substitute for it. 
Being of an elastic nature, and very re- 
tentive of water, it needs a thorough dry- 
ing and compression, and for these pur- 
poses resort has been had to various 
methods. In Boston and other ‘large 
cities, there are methods of manufactur- 
ing into merchantable shape, and an ex- 
cellent article is turned out. 

Anything that will give the people re- 
lief from the present high prices of coal, 
and tend to break up the monopoly of 
the coal mining interest, while at the 
same time it saves our forests from fur- 
ther destruction, is worthy of a hearty 
patronage and encouragement, and we 
hope to see the attention of capitalists 
turned to the manufacture of peat. 
Those people far removed from the coal 
regions, and paying so much for its 
transportation, should no longer neglect 
the rich deposits of fuel in the peat beds 
scattered throughout many states. Dr. 
Jackson, in his geological survey of New 
England, long since directed attention to 
the numerous valuable accumulations of 
this fossil fuel. In referring to one par- 
ticular state, he says: 

“The time may arrive when even in 
Maine, wood becoming scarce, her ne- 
glected peat hogs will be resorted to for 
fuel; though here as in many other sec- 
tions, were the superiority of the article 
over wood or coal known and appre- 





ciated, the bogs would be worked now 
rather than to await the period at which, 
for lack of other fuel, their valuable de- 
posts shall be drawn upon.” 

He also says, that the localities of peat 
in Maine and other parts of New Eng- 
land are so numerous that it is hardly 
necessary to describe them. The writer 
knows of one gentleman in Maine who 
has used peat fur fuel many years, and 
finds it so valuable that some seasons he 
has a thousand cords of it cut. 


The Joy of Working. 

Think not, Sir Man-of-Leisure, as you 
peep lazily through your heavily-cur- 
tained window at the scurrying seven- 
o’clock crowd on the way to its daily 
toil, that you have the best of it be- 
cause you can snuggle back beneath 
your luxurious covering and sleep un- 
til Jeems or Meadows brings your morn- 
ing coffee and paper and asks if you 
prefer the Yellow Dragon or the Green 
Devil for your forenoon spin. 

Do not lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that yours is the happier lot. 

Yonder youth with a swinging step, 
with fists dug deep into the pockets 
of his thread-bare coat and a cold 
luncheon wrapped in paper tucked be- 
neath his arm, tastes a finer, sweeter 
joy than all your luxury can bring. 

His is the pleasure of incentive—the 
glory of work. 

For there is a zest to it all. The 
quick spring from bed at the alarm 
clock’s summons, the hastily-swallowed 
breakfast, then out into the wine-like 
air of early morning. To work—vigor- 
ous work of brain or brawn, whether it 
be pegging away at a desk or directing 
the eternal grind of clanking machin- 
ery. 

It is occupation—accomplishment ! 

Do not pity these work-a-day folk. 
Save your sympathy for the hapless and 
hopeless idle fellows—the unfortunates 
or unwillings; alike commiserable. 

Joy goes with the working masses. 
There is joy in the noonday luncheon, 
whether in a gilded cafe or a cold snack 
hastily devoured ‘ before the whistle 
blows.”’ 

The evening meal is a feast to the 
weary man, and his well-earned rest is 
the greatest joy of all. 

Hard work is the best of all cures 
for insomnia. 

Thank God you can work! 

Though your office lapor strains your 
nerves and racks your brain, though 
the ‘“‘shop” takes the best of your 
strength and vitality—be glad to be 
living, an active part of the working 
world. 

You must earn your amusements be- 
fore you can enjoy them. Ennui has no 
part in the strenuous life. 

Be glad, for conscience sake, that you 
are not one of those most miserable of 
all men, a fellow without a job—a hu- 
man machine standing idle, rusting and 
losing its value from disuse. 

Thank God you can work! 

When sorrow and grief come, when 
you seek to forget, to crush out cruel 
thoughts, thank God that you can ob- 
sorb yourself in your occupation, plunge 
deep into the details of your duty. 

Thank God that you can work—that 
you can grasp your pay envelope and 
say, ‘“ This is mine, the rightful pay for 
the labor of my brain, the just earnings 
of my strong right arm.” 

Be thankful, Employer as well as Em- 
ployee, for the joy of working. 

You know the pleasure of it. 

Do not deceive yourself by the prom- 
ise (nine times in ten a pleasant little 
fiction) that by-and-by you will re- 
tire, ease up, end your life in idle lux- 
ury. 

The business game is not alone for 
the pleasure of the spoils, but for the 
joy of playing it. 

What the world may call greed and 
avarice you know to be the fascination 
of success—the intoxication of accom- 
plishment; and it will keep you untir- 
ingly at it—on your mettle in the battle 
—till the end of life. 

For life is work. 

And work is life.—D. Herbert Moore 
in Lord & Thomas Judicious Advertising. 

A pupil in a village school who had 
been requested to write an essay on the 
human body handed in the following : 

“The human body consists of the 
head, thorax, abdomen and legs. The 
head contains the brains in case there 
are any. The thorax contains the heart 
and lungs, also the liver and lights. 
The abdomen contains the bowels, of 
which there are five—a, e, i, 0, u, and 
sometimes w and y. The legs extend 
from the abdomen to the floor and have 
hinges at the top and middle to enable 
a fellow to sit when standing or to 
stand when sitting.” 











‘Do you believe, Miss Pearl, that ig- 
norance is bliss?’’ 

“T’m not certain, but you seem hap- 
py.’’—Cassell’s Journal. 
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BOYS 


THE BEST OFFER EVER MADE. 





Send your name and address and we will = you 
36 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 10c, 
each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to will pur- 
chase one or more pieces at sight. When sold send 
us the $3.60 and we will send you promptly by 
express a BOY’S 


League Baseball Outfit FREE! 


containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base 

ball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 ’Catcher’s Mitt, 1 Catch- 
er’s Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Baseball Rules. 
Here is a chance to get a complete outfit without 
costing you a penny. Jim-dandy goods and latest 
league pattern. This outfit would cost you at least 
$3.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. 


Form a Baseball Club 

Get nine boys in your locality and organize a base- 
ball club for the summer. Let each boy earn his 
share in this large outfit by selling four pieces of 
ewe 5 This will take but a few minutes of each 
oy’s time, and will bea source of enjoyment for the 
whole summer season. We will guarantee you hon- 
orable treatment and shall expect you to treat up the 
same. Such an offer as we a you has never 
been made before by any reliable concern, Your 
credit is good with us, and we trust you for the 
JEWELRY until you ‘have sold it. rite to-day. 
Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. 29, BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.75 50754 $5,00 DRESS HAT 


Cut this ad out Jout and. send it to us, enclose $1.75 and we 
will send you this beautiful, stylish dress hat by ex- 
— —s a if you do not say it is more stylish, 

re dressy, hat ood 
milliner could | possib de design and make at any price, and 
it ioe and —- —— =. _ “eA m3 is worth from 4.00 
gE a] OUR EX yo “AND 
WE WILL TMMEDIATELY Y RETURN YOUR MON 
WE as. 
special millin- 




















you can start in the 
: millinery business and 
chiffon, slight, ay make a good profit with 
on the left side and droop- small eapital. 
ing in the back. The Srtmanin on the top consists of two 
large clusters of crushed muslin pink June roses and foli- 
7 © effectively arranged on both sides of the brim. On 
ther side of the brim in front are two cut steel cabachon 
buckles. The facing. as well asthe rolling brim is overlaid 
with closely tucked black silk chiffon, while the low — 
is covered witha please of fancy lace straw braid. 
entire hat is draped witha = elegant black silk a ton 
veil, trimmed on the ends with three rows of flu black 
pa the _—_ falling in graceful effect over the back. A 
velvetta bandeau garnished = poy muslin 
pi June roses completes the trimming of 
t. This New Stunning Parisian Pattern Hat is equally 
becoming to young and old, and carries a distinctive- 
see wor hip puch as can be b hed eniy 
from the hands of fashionable vod milliners. You can te 
at once it was ‘be ordered ced by any small city or town 
—- Can dered in black or any other eolor 
Ord and wear the handsomest hat 
your town. Write tor for | ree Millinery Catalegue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
NO MORE BLIND HORSES. For Specific oe 





ogre Moon Blindness, and other Sore Eyes, B 


Y CO., Iowa City, Lowa, have a SURE CURE. 


PRI ers there 


4 are but nom thatcleant e strain- 
er and stir the mixture. Their 
namesare “Empire King, 
Garfield and Orchard 

Monarch. 


Their automatic agitators and cleaning brushes make 
it certain that plants and foliage get their 
due seupenieh ance too much nor too 
little—of the mixture. They nev- 
er clog and the foliage is never 
harmed. These safe-guards with 
their perfect warkings make them 
the best sprayers to found. In- 
struction book on spraying, formu- 

las, etc., Fo! for the as ng. 
RCE PUMP CO., 





226 tith f 8t., st, Elmira, NY. 








er jacket. Every can guaranteed. 
ands in practical use. Why pay high ovteed 
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catalog. Superior Fence Machine Co., 
187 Gd. River Ave. 
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HIS ANSWERS 


Will you enlighten me as to the mer- 
its and defects of the following apples: 
Black Ben Davis, Delicious, Champion, 
(Commerce, Bismarck, Banana and In- 
gram. Do you regard Grimes as a short- 
lived variety? Do you regard the Black 
Ben Davis as superior to Ben Davis?— 
b. F. Kelly, Illinois. 

Reply: Black Ben Davis is like Ben 
Davis in about all points except that 
the fruit is almost solid, dark red, in- 
stead of striped and often of light color, 
as the old variety is and I consider it a 
ag: attractive apple and more profitable 


i 
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or this reason. Delicious is indeed of 
high quality, as its name indicates. It is 
a native of Iowa. The tree is hardly and 
productive, and the fruit rather large, 
conical in shape and attractively striped 
with red over a yellow ground. It may 
have defects, but if so, I do not know 
them. Champion, which is also called 
Collins, is another good winter apple. It 
originated in northwestern Arkansas and 
is planted there quite extensively. It is 
quite flat in shape, almost covered with 
brilliant red, and has a_ rich sub-acid 
flavor. Commerce, which is called Beach 
by some authorities, is a medium sized, 
red, winter apple of subacid flavor. Its 
real value I am not certain of. Bis- 
marck is a new apple that has been so 
little tested that its good and bad 
points are not well known. However, it 
is certainly of rather poor quality, and, 
on the other hand, is a remarkably early 
bearer, of large size and attractive red 
color. It may have a place in our apple 
orchards, but all that it deserves now is 
to be planted in a small way for trial. 
Banana is an early winter variety of fair 
size, beautiful yellow with a red cheek 
and rich, subacid flavor. It has been 
tested long enough to warrant planting 
it for home use or nearby market. In- 
gram is a good winter apple of medium 
size, good quality and quite attractive, 
although not brilliant, red color. It is 
becoming a standard market apple for 
the West, and may do well in the East. 
Grimes is rather disposed to root dis- 
ease and sometimes dies from this cause. 





Dear Sir:—I would like to know if pine 
tar put on the body of a tree will injure 
it and will it keep out borers?—P. S. 
Loker, Mo. 

Reply:—Pine tar is often injurious to 
fruit trees when smeared on their trunks, 
and its use is not advisable, although it 
does not always harm them. It will not 
keep out borers effectively, but is of 
some use in this way. Coal tar does not 
injure peach trees and is quite sure to 
prevent the insects from laying their 
eggs on the trees. Wrapping with paper 
is also a good preventive measure. 





What can I do to prevent sun scalds 
on apple trees, a small place dies and 
each year the new wood dies and makes 
the place larger? The R. I. Greening are 
most affected. If extreme cold kills a 
tree why does the bark crack open on 
the south or sunny side and not on the 
north side? How much does water ex- 
pand by freezing and how much does ice 
expand after it is frozen by the extreme 
cold?—A Subscriber. 

Reply:—Sunscald of fruit trees, as it 
is called, is a matter that has long been 
a troublesome question to solve, both by 
the orchardist and the scientific investi- 
gator, and it is not clearly understood by 
many now, and perhaps, not by any. So 
far as is now believed by those who 
have studied the subject, it is the thaw- 
ing out of one side of the trees in win- 
ter time, when the rest is frozen, which 
causes the bark to loosen from the wood. 
This nearly always occurs on the south 
side of the tree, because it is there that 
the sun shines. The covering or shad- 
ing of the trunk with something that 
will keep off the direct sunshine has been 
found to prevent this injury. Some use 
a board, by tacking it to the south side 
of the tree. Others wrap straw or reeds 
about the trunks. 

I am not able to give the proportions 
of expansion of water and ice at different 
temperatures. That is a question in 
physics that can be learned from the au- 
thorities on that subject. 





Henry Grey, of Alabama, wants to 
know «when and how to dig borers out 
of peach trees, so as to get them all. 
He also wants to know what has 
troubled his peach trees the past spring, 
their leaves having a ‘fleshy and yellow- 
ish” appearance. 

Reply:—Peach trees should be gone 
over for borers at least every fall and 
spring, and once in the summer is also 
advisable. This is easier, quicker and 
less damaging to the trees than one dig- 
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TO INQUIRIES. 


ging ina year. If the first hunt is made 
about July the young borers will not 
have had time to do very much damage 
and are easily found. About the time 
the leaves fall the next hunt should be 
made, to catch any late ones and those 
that were overlooked formerly. Early in 
the spring the trees should be carefully 
examined to be sure that none are left 
to come out as perfect insects and lay 
eggs. If the trees are then brushed over 
with coal tar, from just below the level 
of the soil to six inches above it there 
will be very few eggs laid. Instinct 
teaches the insects to lay their eggs 
where there is no tar to injure them. 

As to the trouble with the leaves this 
spring, I believe it was Leaf Curl. This 
is a fungus disease that comes soon af- 
ter the first leaves are formed. It may 
be prevented to a large extent by the 
use of Bordeaux mixture sprayed on just 
as the buds are opening. After the 
leaves are affected nothing will cure 
them. The measures against the disease 
must be preventive. Sometimes it causes 
the fruit to drop from lack of the vital- 
izing service of healthy leaves. 





I am asked to give an opinion of Miss- 
ing Link and Willow apples, and if they 
are identical or really different varie- 
ties to give the points of difference. 
Also, what are their characteristics, 
where they succeed best, and especially, 
why the Willow is not more generally 
grown. 

Reply: As I have never seen the apple 
called Missing Link in bearing it is im- 
possible for me to give an opinion of the 
character of the tree, its bearing quali- 
ties, etc. The specimens of the fruit, as 





shown by those pushing the sale of the 
variety have been my only means of 
getting a personal knowledge of it. The 
Willow I have known for nearly forty | 
year past and have grown it and seen | 
it in many orchards and in many sec- 
tions. 

The Willow is called so from its slen- 
der, tough and rather pendant branches 
which are so light in color that the trees 
are easily identified. The trees bear 
well and are hardy. The fruit is of me- 
dium size, roundish oblate in shape and 
yellowish green, quite well covered with 
mixed and striped red, making it attrac- 
tive in appearance. The flesh is yellow- 
ship, very firm until fully ripe and has a 
rather tough and woody texture. The 
flavor is mild subacid, and is only of me- 
dium to inferior quality. But the apples 
keep well, sometimes until mid-summer, 
and sell at a good price. Not long since 
I saw them in the markets of New Or- 
lexns and other cities of the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. This variety is grown to 
some extent in the Central and Western 
states, but the bad habit of rotting on 





the tree is an objection that many 
growers cannot overlook; and I think 
that this is one of the main reasons why 
it is not grown more generally. It will 
and does grow in New York and other 
Eastern states, but is not likely to ever 
become popular. It is too poor in qual- 
ity and rots too much in the orchard. 

The Missing Link, so far as I have seen 
it, is of about the same shape as Willow 
and much the same in flesh, flavor and 
outward appearances, except, that it is 
smaller and slightly more oblate. It has 
never jmpressed me very favorably, 
except as a late keeper. I would not ad- 
vise planting it anywhere extensively, 
but a tree or two for trial might be ad- 
visable, especially southward. 


0. 
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Perhaps the sweetest legend of them 
all is that while our Saviour hung up- 
on that cruel cross from which none 
could save him, a little brown bird was 
noticed by those standing near to hov- 
er above the cross. At length the little 
fellow came nearer and with his tiny 
beak tried to pull the cruel wreaths of 
thorns from off His brow. Again and 
again he returned to the attack until 
his little breast was all smeared with 
blood. From that day until this the 
robin has always had a red breast in 
memory of that deed of mercy, says 
Twentieth Century Farmer. 
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The Sutton or Sutton Beauty, as it is 
ealled, is one of th2 best growing 
trees in the nursery and young orchards 
that we have. It is a hardy, vigorous 
grower, and the fruit is of fine appear- 
ance, resembling the Baldwin.—S. T. 
Maynard. 

Free Unitarian Literature. Apply to Miss 


STELLA BOARDMAN, 138 Plymouth Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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You Can Gain a 
Year’s Growth 
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Plant Potted Plants. 
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Set out this Sammer will bear a Full Crop next Spring. 


8 ne bf combine pleasure and profit ; think of the satisfaction of pickin 
Delicious Strawberries large, luscious, —_ flavored berries, fresh from your — or 
den. Consider the advantage of serving perfect berries, instead of the kind which have passed through a dozen 
hands before reaching your table. 


e a trifling amount of trouble, and very little space is required to raise sufficient 
So Easy to Grow 9 for an ordinary family. What’s to hinder you from having your own patch of 
co plants or more! 
Fine, health tted plants, wi t wi 
e Ofer Excellent Stock. Mistscles aise tee 
We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly considered the best of exist- 
ng sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. ,The best method of shipment is by express. 


Send for our free list of thoroughly tested varieties of Pot-grown 
Plants, which will be ready to ship July 25th. 


PREEN’S URSERY O., Rochester, X.Y 


IBASKETS! BASKETS! 


Berry, Grape and Peach 
Baskets. Write for price 
list and circular. Address 


West Webster Basket Go. 


Charlotte, Monroe Co ,N.Y. . 
Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 








Lincoln's Brain.—Accordingly I re- 
mained and, while the embalmers were 
working over the body, silently, in one 
corner of the room, I prepared the brain | 
for weighing. As I looked at the mass | 
of soft gray and white substance that | 
I was carefully washing, it was impos- 
sible to realize that it was that mere 
clay upon whose workings, but the day | 
before, rested the hopes of the nation. 
I felt more profoundly impressed than 
ever with the mystery of that unknown 
something which may be named “ vital 
spark ’”’ as well as anything else, whose Frai 

, it and 
absence or presence makes all the im- Vegetable 
measurable difference between an inert | every kind. semana peu. 
mass of matter owing obedience to nO! New Albany Box & Basket Co., 
laws but those governing the physical New Albany, Ind. 
and chemical forces of the universe, 
and, on the other hand, a living brain 
by whose silent, subtle machinery a 
world may be ruled. 

Mr. Lincoln’s case thus affords a strik- Madina Wri f 
ing illustration of the fact so observable iat nite for our 
in history, viz., that those who achieve Catalogue FREE. 
greatness by reason of intellectual and | 
moral force are, more often than not, _WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
men cf well-developed powerfui phy- | Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
sique, with a brain of proper propor- . a aa : 
tion only. ‘They are not monstrosities Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 
of big head on little body, where an 
over-restless brain consumes the ener- 
gies of a -puny frame. The unusual 
stature in Lincoln’s case is also in keep- 
ing with observation. 
































Machine made Berry Bas- 

iim kets with staple in bottom, 
~~ also, machine made Peach 
N 








ALSO—— 
BEEKEEPERS SUPPLIES. 
Before ordering your supplies 


write for our Descriptive Cat- 
ALOGUE AND Price List. 


ee Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


“Death is the king of this world; ’tis his : é . 
park BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erte County, On10. 
Where he breeds life to feed him. Cries 


of pain | URBANKHK’:S 


Are music for his 8 NTA 1 2 Gallel <i 


Our new book about Luther Bur- 
bank, originator of new fruits, and his grand new 




















Confucius was a conservative, praising 
the crude and simple virtues of the age lum, “Maynard.” Send ldc stamps, Oregon 
that preceded him, seeking its re-estab- ursery Co.,7 12th Street, SALEM, OREGON. 


lishment on political lines. | Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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My Grandmother’s Roses. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Jona- 
than R. Marsh. 
Through all that life’s changes 


brought me, 
If I all their joys could renew, 


have 















































































For the roses my grandmother grew. 
Then had I what boyhood holds dearest, 
Life, health and a heart that is clear, 
And of all my great blessings the nearest 

And best was my grandmother dear. 

Our yard was a fairy dominion, 

To the boy who his dwelling had there, 
Not even could grandma's opinion 

Persuade him that earth was more fair. 
Far sweeter those roses were scented 

Than Eden’s most beautiful flowers 
For ‘tis only when boys we're contented 

To cherish the fast fleeting hours. 

0- 

Here is one woman’s experience with 
the incubator: “In filling the incuba- 
tor I make it a point to have the eggs 
fresh as possible and from parent stock 
free from disease or blemish. In turn- 
ing eggs, I shift from one corner to cen- 
ter and change the position of egg trays 
each time they are taken out to give 
every €gg an equal chance at the head. 
About the fifteenth day I begin to test 
the eggs for moisture. Water at a tem- 
perature of 110 is put in a small vessel, 
and into this are put sample eggs from 
the incubator. If they are having suf- 

. ficient moisture the eggs will float in 
such a way as to show a part of the 
shell about as large as a quarter. If 
they float higher than this they need 
moisture, and I put in moisture pans 
filled with lukewarm water.” 








“Man may make life what he pleases, 
and give it as much worth, both for him- 
self and others, as he has energy for.’’— 
Humboldt. 














Horse Owners Should Use | 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 










ern- 
ment Stud 
| NT 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safe t pest lister ever used, Takes the place 
of al Sin ments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

Asal N_REMEDY for Rheumatis 
Sprains, Sore Throat. Ete., itisineeluablas ~~ 
WE GU ARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
eny liniment or spavin cure mixture ever e. 

Every bottle of tic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give ot Spee Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 

imonials, ete{ Address € 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
© RR SIE AAC EET 
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ST. JOSEPH, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 


Headquarters for Peach, Melon, and Grape 
Baskets and Berry Boxes. 


| THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN I00 PAGES MONTHLY 














Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: | | 


Beautiful Porto Rico—illustrated - - Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s La:d—Poem - Minna irving 
Nature's Chronometer—lIllustrated - H. M. Albaugh 
Van Arsdale, The Piatitudinarian—lIllus.Chas. Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated - Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illust’'d George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illust'd Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated - Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—Illustrated - Will G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem - - joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated - Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illust’d - - Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila—Illiustrated - - - Michael White 
Under Mexican Skies—lIllustrated - - 
Niagara in Winter—lIllustrated - - - 
Little Histories—lIllustrated 
Old Fort Putnam 
The Confederate White House - - Herbert Brooks 
The Alamo - -++-+-+-+ = = John K. Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES & CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GerorGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 

Grand Central Station, New York. 


Orrin E. Dunlap 























medium-sized potatoes and 
add one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
sait, one large tablespoonful of butter 
and lard, mixed, and 1-2 cup of yeast dis- 
solved in a little warm water. 
mixture stand in a warm place for four 
Marin B. Fenwick or five hours; add two eggs, well beaten, 
and flour, until no more can be worked 
Sr a a William J. Lampton in. 
place until light, which will 
from two to six hours, according to the 
‘temperature. 
directed in Parker House Rolls, and let 
rise a third time. 
oven. 


Dresses for Summer. 


Some Up to Date Fashions Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 


I’d give all the sweets that have sought me est and most responsible manufacturers 


of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 


4408—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 4% yards 21 inches wide, 
3% yards 27 inches wide, 35 yards 32 inches 
wide, 34 yards 44 inches wide. 





ay 


4408 Tucked Blouse, 4384 Blouse Jacket, 
32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 
4384—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 2% yards 44 inches wide 
or 2% yards 52 inches wide, with % yards 
18 inches wide for stole. 


4412—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 2% yards 44 inches wide, 
or 24% yards 52 inches wide. : 





4412 Strapped Coat 4417 Woman's Waist, 
32 to40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 

4417—The quantity of material required for 

the medium size is 5% yards 21 inches wide, 


5 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 44 inches 


| wide with % yard of tucking for yoke. 


4413—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 13 yards 21 inches wide, 
9% yards 27 inches wide, 8% yards 32 inches 
wide, or 7 yards 44 inches wide. 








OTT 





'¢ bs P {StS 7 
4413 SevenGored 4406 Five Gored Skirt. 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 22 to 32 waist, 


4405—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 124% yards 21 inches wide, 
114 yards 27 inches wide, 10% yards 32 
inches wide, or 74 yards 44 inches wide. 


4411—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 
4%, yards 44 inches wide, or 3% yards 52 
inches wide. 





4409 Child’sCoat, 
1, 2, 4and 


4411 Walking Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4409—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size (4 years) is 4%, yards 21 
inches wide, 44% yards 27 inches wide, 2% 
— 44 inches wide or 24% yards 52 inches 
wide. 


To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 


arms. 


Order patterns by numbers, and give 


Haunts of Eben Holden —Silmtrated > Del Salmon” || Gretna wert ert aR nee 
a t s) =~ De c = ea - es 7 y5" , rl 

A Journey Among the Stars—Illust’d - Frank W. Mack |GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 

In the Great North Woods—Poem - - Eben E. Rexford ter, N. Y. 





Potato Rolls, Virginia Style—Boil 6 
wash fine, 


Let the 


Cover and again stand in a warm 
require 
Make into turn-overs as 


Then bake in a quick 


are fed four and five times a day. 


Elsie Grey. 

We will seldom find a woman who has 
so little interest in dress that she does 
not stop to admire the materials for 
summer dresses so temptingly displayed 
in the windows of every large dry goods 
store. Those made of wash goods are 
more popular this summer than usual, 
and are worn by women of all ages. 
Many of the sheerest, thinnest fabrics 
are seen, beautifully trimmed with tucks, 
Swiss embroidery and lace insertion and 
edging. Delicate shades of every color 
are seen, with a tendency to narrow 
stripes. Shirt waists are as popular as 
ever, in spite of the predictions to the 
contrary. They usually have no seams 
except the one on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms. Some white waists have 
full fronts of all-over embroidery, others 
are composed of strips of insertion anda 
tucks alternating. Madras cloth is a 
favorite for shirt waists, because it is 
easy to iron and does not fade. French 
ginghams are pretty, but their cost pre- 
vents them from being very popular. 
When buying waists it is better to get a 
few really nice ones, than to have a 
great many that are neither pretty nor 
becoming. 

Last summer’s dresses need very little 
change to make them ready for wear this 
season. Sleeves are plain above the el- 
bow and full below, gathered into nar- 
row cuffs. White pique skirts that are 
shrunken until they are too short, may 
be lengthened by cutting a strip from 
six to twelve inches in width from the 
lower edge, and putting in a band of em- 
broidered insertion. If the dress or waist 
is faded, remove the lace or. embroidery 
with which it is trimmed, put it in a 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY * BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Blad. 
der Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, 
Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in the new botanical discovery, the won- 
derful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botanists, the Aifer 
methysticum, from the Ganges river, East India. 25 
the extraordinary record 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 
3odays. It acts directly 
on the kidneys, and cures 
by draining out of the 
blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Lithates, etc. which 
cause the disease, 

Rev. John H. Watson, 
testifies in the New Yorld, 
that it has saved him from 
the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney 
My Disease and terrible suf- 

* fering when passing water. 
Mr. James Thomas, Esq., 
of the Board of Review 
Bureau of Pensions, 
page Pe writes: 
ee as cured of a usuall 
| 120 E, St. N. W.. Washington, D.C. ¢,¢3) Kidney Trouble af- 








| ter many physicians had failed and he had given up all 


hope of recovery. Hon. R.C. Wood, a prominent at- 
torney of Lowell, Ind., was cured of Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years standing 
by Alkavis. Many iadies, including Mrs. E. R. Dins- 
more, South Deerfizld, Mass., and Mrs. James Young, 
Kent, Ohio, also testify to its wonderful curative power 
in kidney and allied disorders peculiar to women. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourselt, we will send you One Large Case by 
mail Free. It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. Ad- 
dress, the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 439 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. . 








strong suds, and boil it until all the color 
is removed. Rinse well, and while it is} 
still wet, boil it in a solution of diamond | 
dye until it becomes the desired shade, | 
rinse and dry. You will be surprised to 
see how fresh and new it will look. Pink 
and blue are always popular; a weak 
solution of yellow produces cream color, 
and if purple is used, vou will have a 
pretty shade of lilac. The .-imming may 
be replaced or not as you wish, and any 
changes made that you consider neces- 
sary. 





Ice-box contents are often contami- 


Prices. 
ee ae ee 
is i easy to Bish and oP the 





nated and made poisonous by left-over | 
fruit and vegetables held too long while 
bacteria multiply unsuspectedly. The | 
prudent housekeeper will limit her daily | 
marketing to the day’s consumption. Her | 
bills will be lower in consequence and 
the health of the family will be better. 

Only a very small number of fruits 
can safely be eaten uncooked. The cook- 
able are well known. At the _ best- 
equipped health resorts uncooked fruits, 
except the lemon, are often wholly for- 
bid. The cookable fruits are more di- 
gestible cooked, and, if properly cooked, 
are also more delicious. } 

One fact is incontestable, that fruit 
permitted to decay where human beings 
are liable to breathe the germs which 
are inevitable is one of the most potent 
known causes of fevers. Decaying fruit 
in the wholesale and retail markets, as 
well as decaying vegetables, should re- 
ceive daily attention by the health de- 
partment. 





—* 
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Ice Cream Filling.—Soak quarter of a 
package of any gelatine preparation in 
quarter of a cupful of cold water until 
tender. Whip a pint of sweet, double 
cream very stiff, lifting off the froth as | 
it forms and placing it on a fine wire | 
sieve. Place sieve in a basin and set in | 
the refrigerator or very cold place to 
keep the cream stiff. When all the | 
cream is whipped, sprinkle over it a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar. Fold in care- 
fully. Flavor with a teaspoonful o 
vanilla or a tablespoonful of wine. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in a quarter of a cup- 
ful of boiling water and strain into the 
cream, then stir until the gelatine is 
thoroughly mixed through the cream and 
the mixture stiff enough to drop, then 
spread between the layers of cake. 








~— 





During the past few years the demand 
for light weight, early broilers has 
greatly increased. The marketmen call 
them squab broilers, and the hotel keep- 
ers term them individual birds. High 
class hotels and restaurants find them 
most acceptable for single orders, and at 
the same time more economical than the 
larger sizes. Those engaged in raising 
these squabs begin their first feeding 
with rolled crackers and bird seed. They 
After 
the first week, corn meal and middlings 
stirred up warm, cracked corn, steamed 
cabbage and clover becomes their main 
diet, charcoal, sand and grit are kept 
handy to their feeding troughs.—Twen- 
tieth Century. 





Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- 
papers and magazines. Write us for 
rates on the periodicals you wish to take. 








can 

track—hence its name—| 
“Stayon.” Write forde- 
scriptive circulaf and 
prices. Exclusive agency 
given to right party who 


5 we will buy in quantity. 
oo TELE MYERSEBRO, 


FARM 
LANDS 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST :*.WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 


Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


2 +] a 
This Washing Machine 
To introduce 

the 
FREE ...::.... 


Washer in every home 
America, I will send a machine, 
freight paid, to the first to 
write from each county in the 
U.S. I willsend two machines. 
Sell one and keep the other. 
Agents make 8100 to 8200 a month 
selling my machines. You don’t have to act as agent 
in order to get MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 
ine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 
Triec for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 86 Bali Block, Muncie, Indiana. 





























HALE’S ORCHARD TOOLS 





GEO. M. CLARK TOOLS USED FOR 
LARGE HAY CROPS. 


| 7 CLARK’S A6 DOUBLE 
“Ty Wry ACTION CUTAWAY - 
Fee eee HARROW. 
Vere clarks 
8 ft. 
Smoothing Harrow 


The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 





























Farmer Fredricks: 
“There they are, mother* 
Fae ah t have pleased us 


——$———__— -- 
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Ward & Co., 








as Ordered 


We make from 5,000 to 10,000 shipments daily to people 
who expect everything to be just as ordered and who would 
not remain our customers if we did not satisfy them in 
every particular. 

We have satisfied Farmer Fredricks, also about two 
million other intelligent people, and we can come pretty 
If we can’t, you won’t be the loser, 
as we agree to please you or take the shipment back entirely 
at our expense — it’s our way of doing business. 

What greater inducements can anybody offer for your § 
trade? We ship 68 out of 100 orders the same day received, 
and 97 out of every 100 within three days. " 


near to satisfying you. 


Better send 15 cents for our 
catalogue TODAY. You can 
more than save that small 
amount on your first order. 


Michigan Ave. 
& Madison $t., 


Now Is the Time to Think 


ee of charge. 


about Potato Diggers, Wagon R 

vesters, Grain Stack Waterproof Co 
have to make your hot mid-summer’s work easier. 
Think what you will need soon, and write us TODAY. If you will tell us what 
= want to buy we will send you a special catalogue on that article or articles 


irs, Household Supplies, Water Sprayers, Har- 


‘Coverings and a hundred other things you should 


Don't wait until the last minute. 





Send for Catalogue 71 Today 


It contains 1100 pages of wholesale prices and 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
Enclosed find 15 cents, for which please send me Catalogue No. 7z 


of everything 


you eat, wear or use. 














H —_ Write very plain. 
Chicago |. on. cn 
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Good Cheer 


Department. 
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Life, with its care and its sorrow— 
More of the sigh than the song; 

But ever that hope of To-morrow 
That keeps us a-toilin’ along! 


Still from that prospect we borrow 
Strength that can trample the wrong; 
It’s still uhe sweet hope of To- morrow 
That keeps us a-toilin’ along 
—Atlanta Ceninivation. 


Be Cheerful ; at Home. 


Written fcr Green’s Fruit Grower by 

. George B. Griffith. 

Strive to be good-tempered at all times, 
and in all places, but be sure to be cheer- 
ful at home. A late writer says, “I am 
one cf those whose lot in life has been 
to go out into an unfriendly world at an 
early age; and of nearly twenty families 
in which I made my home in the course 
of about nine years, there were only 
three that could be designated as happy 
families. The real source of trouble was 
not so much the lack of love, as the lack 
of care to manifest it.” 

Few consider that a single bitter word 
may disquiet an entire family for a 
whole day; that one glance can cast a 
gloom over the household; while a smile, 
simple as it may seem, like a gleam of 
sunshine, will light up the darkest and 
weariest hours. 

S. G. Goodrich, who wrote so many 
bright and optimistic sketches for the 
young, often used to say, ‘‘While other 
virtues defer the day of recompense, 
cheerfulness pays down.” Like unex- 
pected flowers which spring up along our 
path, full of freshness, fragrance and 
beauty, so do kind words and gentle acts 
and sweet dispositions, make glad the 
home where peace and blessing dwell. 
No matter how humble the abode, if it 
be thus garnished with grace and sweet- 
ened with kindness and smiles, the heart 
will turn lovingly toward it from all 
tumults of the world. If it be ever so 
homely, it will be the dearest spot be- 
neath the circuit of the sun. 

In the cheerful atmosphere of a happy 
and virtuous home expressions of tender- 
ness gush out without any sensation of 
awkwardness, and without any dread of 
ridicule. It is that kind of home which 
often in boyhood has formed beforehand 
our most famous scholars, our most 
celebrated heroes, our most devoted mis- 
sionaries. In this home the master is 
more beloved than feared, and here su- 
perfluities are not required, and neces- 
Saries are not wanting. 

“She always made home happy,” was 
the epitaph in a churchyard, inscribed by 
a husband after sixty years of wedded 
life, 


Good Cheer. 


When we speak of “good cheer” it is 
not meant that one need be frivolous or 
ever ready with laughter and jokes. I 
have in mind a man who was heard a 
few mornings ago in a very jolly tone, 
making jokes and laughter with all 
around. Said one man who knew him 
too well, that is only a way he has when 
he ig about to drive a sharp bargain. He 
keeps people all in good humor so they 
will not notice his quibbles in deal. 

Oh, I said, then it is still true that “a 
man may smile and smile and still be a 
Villain.” 


Often we heard the loud rollicking 





laugh with no mirth in it. How many 
we know who are ever ready with pro- 
fuse words of flattery or praise, but the 
words die away almost on their lips, and 
do not cheer. Because they come not 
from the heart, they do not reach the 
heart, 

From another we may have only a 
glance from the eye, a hand clasp, or a 
few low spoken words, but coming from 
the heart they cheer and gladden, and as 
we go about our daily vocation, we 
carry the echo of those inspired words 
with us, they make us happier, they 
make us holier, they incite us to good 
deeds. This inspiration reaches even to 
the finger tips, it warms the heart. This 
is the “good cheer” which like a pebble 
east into the pool, creates waves which 
broaden until they reach the shore. Such 
influence will broaden until it will reach 
the shore of time and eternity, the ‘‘good 
word fitly spoken.”’ 

THE RETURN OF THE ROBINS. 


It has been asked whether birds re- 
turn to their same nesting places, or if 
others finding them good building places 
made use of the old nests. The fact 
that the same ones returned was clearly 
proved. When the house was built forty 
years ago, a maple was left standing 
near. This tree had grown large and 
was thought to make the house musty 
and rot the roof by its dense shade. Last 
winter it was cut down. The robins came 
in March this year. Several came where 
the tree had stood, lit on the house and 
other places nearby, with angry notes, 
cried out. Then they would fly round and 
round over the place where the tree had 
stood, then sit on the roof and peer off 
in great disapproval at the loss of their 
old home. This commotion was kept up 
several days, but they finally chose trees 
nearby.—Mrs. L. Jennings. 





Habits and Custom Powerful 
Factors in Our Lives. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: This 
thought came to me as I read in the 
April issue of the Fruit Grower the let- 
ter of J. M. Hubbard about sunbonnets 
for men. Mr. Hubbard should locate 
here if he wants to be happy. This is 
strictly a community of cranks and 
cranks only, all others barred. 

Two of my neighbors settled the head- 
gear question by never wearing hats ex- 
cept when they go to town. Then they 
don hats either because of custom or 
from fear of the policeman who might 
drag them before a commission in 
lunacy. There are several others here 
who have hatless spells but with them 
the habit is not incurable. Three of 
them are Green’s Fruit Grower readers. 
Even my 4-year-old boy has caught the 
disease, usually declining to wear a hat. 
A few days since I asked him where his 
hat was. He calmly pulled it out of his 
pocket and put it on, but a half an hour 
later it was back in the pocket. 

But we have crazier cranks than these. 
One of them is a gray-beard, who calls 
himself a professor, who actually wears 
women’s clothes. He is his own dress- 
maker. This crank is generally viewed 
with disgust, though the hatless ones 
are tolerated. He has another crank of 
the same kind coming from California to 
locate here. California produces cham- 
pion freaks, you see, as well as fruits. 

But I am not sure Mr. Hubbard would 
be allowed free play with his sunbonnet 
game unless he locates here. Several 
years ago there lived in St. Paul, Minn., 
an individual generally known as ‘Holy 
Joe,”” who used to solemnly promenade 
the streets, winter and summer, bare- 


footed and usually bareheaded. The 
lack of regularity as to headgear was 
later explained by the discovery that 
the man “was a twin.’’ There were two 
brothers, one of whom wore a hat, but 
only one appeared on the streets at a 
time. They always walked stiffly, erect, 
with hands folded before them in an at- 
titude of prayer. This led to a rumor 
generally accepted that they were high- 
class Russians who had killed an elder 
brother, but owing to their rank, were 
merely banished by the state and placed 
under penance by the church, the going 
barefoot being part of the penance. 
They never appeared on the _ street 
without attracting great attention. 
Strangers always turned to watch them 
as they met the barefooted men, moving 
their lips as though praying. It was also 
rumored that they were wealthy misers, 
but this was not the case as the aristo- 
eratics of the city often employed them 
to do jobs around their lawns and gar- 
dens, but of this the public was ignorant. 
Their conduct excited all varieties of 
emotions from contempt to ridicule or 
pity. Some workmen who knew them 
quite well treated them with reverence. 
On one occasion I was present at a pic- 
nic held by Germans on an island in the 
Mississippi. Of course beer was there. 
While it was in progress one of the 
“Joe’s’” appeared. He was greeted re- 
spectfully and invited to drink, but de- 
clined the offer, though he gave his 
blessing to the gathering, most of whom 
appeared rather awestruck. But there 
were times when the familiar figures 
failed to appear on the streets. People 
asked if they were sick. Well, perhaps 
they were; at least they were under- 
going treatment at the Rochester, Minn., 
insane asylum. Thus I would warn the 
sunbonnet man to steer a wide course 
around if he ever comes this way.—F. A. 
Crowell, Washington. 





Egg Eating Hens Cured. 


May Huffman in “ American Poultry 
Journal” tells how she cured her hens 
of egg eating. She says: ‘ Never kill 
a bird for this habit. The cure I give is 
sure every time. A few years ago my 
birds took to eating eggs, so badly that 
four or five hens would stand around 
the nest containing a laying hen wait- 
ing until she would leave the nest. I 
tried every remedy suggested, but still 
they ate the eggs. Finally I sharpened 
my knife and went out to the coop. I 
first selected my egg eaters. This I did 
by placing an egg on the floor, and as 
fast as they made for the egg I caught 
and placed them in a coop to themselves. 
When the eggs remained unmolested on 
floor I knew that I had got all of the 
egg eaters. I then took them one by 
one and trimmed off the end of their 
upper beak until it showed signs of 
bleeding and put them back in their ac- 
customed run. Next day I got fourteen 
eggs as against none for several weeks 
before. They would try to break the 
eggs as before, but their beaks being so 
sore could not, and so decided they did 
not like eggs. In a week or two their 
beaks had grown out, and they seemed 
to have forgotten their bad habits, never 
resorting back to it.” 





Evil—There is no such thing as evil, 
that which we call evil is but the dif- 
ferent stages in the development of hu- 
man capabilities—Rev. Mary E. An- 
drews, Unitarian, Kansas City, Mo. 





A mixture of lanolin and sweet oil is 


the best cure for chapped skin, either on 


adults or babies. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER FOR 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, AND GREEN’S 
SIX BOOKS FOR $1. 

See these five apples. What do tHey 
mean? Each apple is intended to repre- 
sent one year’s subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. The five apples represent 
five years; that is, the years 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906 and 1907. In a nut shell we 
desire in the above five apples to call 
your attention to the fact that we will 
send you Green’s Fruit Grower five 
years for $1.00, without premium. Now 
is the time to accept this offer and to 
send in your subscription. This is the 
best proposition we can make you for 
Green’s Fruit Grower for five years. For 
ten days only we will give Green’s Six 
Books free with above offer. Write 
quick. 





Cigars direct from factor jgsend stamp for ‘catalog. 
. BELFAST, MAINE. 





Impartial Time bestows none in 
passing on vehicles. Each is 
judged by its fitness and the ser- 
vice rendered. Itis through more 
than half acentury’s duty that 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness 


have acquired the good opinion of all 
users, They are vated dependable goods 
that return the greatest service. Honest 
make and material, variety and fitness 
are ever present. The 


Fruit or Berry Wagon 





shown below isa bright example of Stude- 
baker ada ptability. Nothing else so nicely 
fits the grower’s needs. It hasan army of 
enthusiastic users, extending into every 
important fruit region. Ifno local dealer 
in your town, write us direct for catalogue 
and partic 


Studebaker t_ Bros. Mig. Co., 
Branones. Chasm New York, Kansas City, 
allas, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran. 

0, Portland, Ore. 
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Remember that early tillage is desired 
in every garden, orchard, berry-field and 


vineyard. 





During the haste occurring always in 
early spring, the orchard, berry-fields 
and vineyards are liable to be neglected 
until the ground hardens. Then it is 
difficult to make the soil loose and fine 
unless you are favored with a heavy 
rain-fall. Great loss occurs in every 
plantation in which the soil is not made 
fine and loose early in the growing sea- 
son. 





When you first begin to use the hoes, 
shovels, cultivators, plows and other 
tools you sometimes find them rusty. It 
is a great draw-back to be compelled to 
use a rusty tool to which the earth 
clings. A rusty hoe is an abomination. 
The remedy is to have these tools prop- 
erly greased when they are put away in 


the fall. It is cheaper to buy a new 
bright hoe than to attempt to use a 
rusty one. 





Be careful in hoeing newly planted 
strawberry, raspberry and other similar 
plants. There is great danger that a 
novice may hoe so deep about these new- 
ly set out plants as to loosen the roots 
allowing the air to penetrate which 
dries up the roots and destrays the vital- 
ity of the plant. 

Remember that a mulch of strawy 
litter placed on top of the ground over 
a newly planted tree, vine or plant will 
hold the moisture about that tree or 
plant more successfully than if you wa- 
tered it daily. 





The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
keeps a cow at his city place and _ the 
question comes up every year, how long 
should a cow be milked? The milk is 
needed in the family and the cow shows 
a disposition to give milk all the year. 
The opinion prevails among ruralists that 
cows should be milked not more than 
six or eight months of the year but this 
theory has given way under scientific 
research so that now cows are being 
* milked much longer than formerly. If 
a cow is well fed and is in good condi- 
tion there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be milked, so long as the milk 
is good enough for use in the family. 
There will come a time when the milker 
will have evidence that the milk is no 
longer fit for use, but up to this time 
or near this time, the cow may be milked 
without injury and the milk will be 
healthful. 





Mrs. M. A. Weekes, a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, in Iowa, has 
planted cherry and plum trees alter- 
nately, first a plum, then a cherry, then 
a plum and then a cherry, etc. These 
young trees blossom freely but do not 
bear fruit. She asks if that is the best 
way to plant them. Reply:—No, it is 
not well to separate fruits in this way 
in planting for the reason that some 
varieties of fruits need to be fertilized 
by the blossoms of neighboring trees and 
this separation of the trees tends to pre- 
vent such fertilization of blossoms. We 
think, however, that these trees. will 
fruit all right when they are older. 





Albert Boughey, of Michigan, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower, as follows: I have 
long been a subscriber to your paper and 
desire to ask whether my light sandy 
soil is adapted to growing apples, 
peaches, cherries and grapes. Reply:— 
If this land is fertile enough to grow 
corn, wheat and potatoes, I should not 
hesitate to plant upon it apples, peaches, 
cherries and grapes or in fact any other 
fruit that I desired. If the land is im- 


poverished it may be planted to these 


fruits and the ground enriched after the 
trees are planted. I have _ seen better 
apples and more profitable orchards 
growing on sandy loam than on more 
clayey soils. Pear and plum trees seem 
to thrive better on land with some clay 
mixed in with it. 





Impulse of Growth.—With the begin- 
ing of summer every bud and seed has 
a marvelous impulse for development 
and growth. So forcible is this impulse 
a bungling hand may cut a twig from 
one apple tree and attach it to a branch 
of another apple tree, protecting the 
wounded parts with wax, and the buds 
of the attached portion will commence 
to grow vigorously. As the season ad- 
vances the strongest impulse of growth 
abates, and by the latter part of July 
or August, growth in most _ instances 
ceases, and the wood begins to harden 
in order to endure the extreme frosts of 
winter. The fact that the impulse of 
growth as in the early spring teaches us 
the importance of early cultivation in our 
orchards, gardens and vineyards. The 
ground there should be cultivated as 
early in the spring as it is possible to 
move it, that is as early as it is dry 
enough. 

Buyers and shippers of corn, wheat, 
oats and other grain, claim that the im- 
pulse of growth in these seeds at the 
time when they usually begin growth 
when sown in the field, is so great that 
special attention must be given to large 
bins of grain stored in granaries or ele- 
vators during March and April. It has 
been noticed that at this season, the 
various kinds of grain are liable to heat 
on account of the growth impulse. It 
is marvelous how growth is stimulated 
by a little heat. Near the home of the 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower there is 
a pavilion in a park with beds of tulips 
surrounding the pavilion. The tulip bed 
at the south receives the most of the 
sunshine and is in blossom long before 
the bed at the north. The beds at the 
east and west are not quite so early as 
the one on the south, but earlier than 
the one at the north. If a field slopes 
slightly to the south and another slopes 
slightly to the north, the difference in 
the earliness of those two fields will be 
noticeable. 


Lakes Disappearing—The surface of 
the earth is continually being changed. 
The hills and mountains are being 
washed away and the valleys are being 
filled up. A very old mountain can be 
distinguished from the fact that its peaks 
are rounded and worn down with the 
ages. A new mountain may be known 
from the fact that its peaks are sharp 
and jagged and its sides steep. Most 
lakes receive at one side the waters of 
a river and discharge the water from an- 
other side. The water coming to the lake 


through the inlet contains much 
sediment which continually adds 
to the accumulations of earthy 
matter in the bed of the lake, 


and in time the lake is thus ultimately 
filled up completely and made into 
meadows and cultivated lands. In this 
way, lakes in various portions of the 
country, are disappearing. There are 
other reasons for the disappearance of 
lakes. In very hot countries, the water 
is evaporated rapidly, and since the sup- 
ply is lessened owing to the cutting 
away of forests, many lakes are gradual- 
ly diminishing. Not only are lakes being 
filled up with sediment, but the ocean 
itself is being thus filled. Thirteen mil- 
lion tons of earthy matter are carried in 
the gulf each year by the waters of the 
Mississippi river. 





Competition in Business.—At Roches- 
ter, N. Y., I often have occasion to pass 
by the doors of a theater. There I saw, 
whether in rain or shine, a nice looking 
old man wearing broadcloth that had 
been worn a long time. This man had 
on each arm a basket of peanuts, pop- 
corn and candy to sell to the boys who 
frequented this play-house. Before the 
play, and between the acts, they would 
come down and buy the old man’s goods. 
I was interested in this man and often 
felt like putting some money in his hand 
although I did not want his peanuts or 
candy. He looked as though he might 
have been a clergyman. His person was 
neat and clean and his manner was dig- 
nified. It required much patience for 
him to stand upon the street hour after 
hour while those inside were enjoying 
themselves at the play. I imagined that 
he could not do more than earn enough 
to feed himself. And yet he was the 
only person offering these items for sale 
at this place. But after a few months I 
noticed a competitor, an Italian, who 
had a much larger outfit of good things 
to eat. And then soon after I noticed 
another Italian, and after a while there 
were five or six swarthy looking men in 
competition with this poor old gentle- 
man, selling peanuts, candy, etc. I 
noticed one man who offered a song-book 
and a bag of peanuts for five cents. This 
man was doing a lively business. Final- 


ly I missed the old man in broadcloth. 
He had been outdone by his competitors 
and was obliged to withdraw from the 
field. This is evidence of the competi- 
tion going on everywhere these days. 
When the writer began fruit growing 
many of his neighbors, seeing that we 
had a ready sale for our fruits, began 
also to plant strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and other small 
fruits. Thus after a few years we had 
a lively competition and it looked as 
though our locality would be over sup- 
plied with small fruits, whereas when we 
first located there there was scarcely any 
small fruit grown in that locality. But 
I kept at work at my fruits and after 
a time one after another of my competi- 
tors withdrew from the field and finally 
I was left monarch of all I surveyed. It 
it well not to be easily discouraged. 





Experience is the best teacher. More 
recently it has been claimed that there is 
no school so effective as the school of 
difficulty. He whose path is continually 
strewn with roses cannot make a strong 
man. He whose path has been over 
level plains or prairies is not fitted for 
climbing the mountain tops. Difficulties, 
perplexities, misfortunes tend to bring 
out the strong characteristics of a man 
and to make him stronger. There are 
those who seem to think that the suc- 
cessful man is one who has been lifted 
up or pushed forward by some stronger 
friend, but this is a mistake. Empty 
bags cannot be made to stand upright 
no matter how hard you try, nor how 
strong the hands may be that attempt to 
do this work. The school of difficulties 
is not pleasant to contemplate. Every- 
where we see people endeavoring to 
escape difficulties, but if one succumbs 
to misfortunes or gives up the battle 
when difficulties are presented , they 
simply show by these actions that they 
are not fitted for success. How many 
there are who have failed in business in 
early life who have later succeeded to a 
marvelous degree. 


Coreless Pears—Several years ago a 
coreless pear was recommended highly 
and many nurseries propagated it, but 
the result was disappointing. If those 
trees had been pearless as well as the 
pears coreless the world would have been 
as well off, since the variety was of poor 
quality and was no more coreless than 
many other pears. Sheldon pear comes as 
nearly being @ coreless variety as any 
I know of. I often find specimens of 
Sheldon without any trace of seed and 
with a core filled with tender juicy flesh. 
Occasionally slim imperfect seeds are 
found in the Sheldon pear, but there is 
no core, all being eatable. Another pear 
that is nearly coreless is the Wilder 
Early, which can be eaten core and all 
without knowing that you are eating 
core, it is so small and _ insignificant. 
Fruits in the natural condition, or as 
found by man in their natural state, 
have large seeds and an abundance of 
seeds with a coarse core. This is notice- 
able in crab apples. In Europe the seed 
of the crab apple is used entirely for 
sowing in the nursery since the seeds of 
the crab apples are more perfectly de- 
veloped than those of improved varie- 
ties. As the quality of pears, apples and 
other fruit is improved the less perfect 
the seed becomes, and the more inclina- 
tion prevails toward seedless fruit. It 
is claimed that there are seedless raisins. 
The banana originally possessed _ seed, 
but now it is seedless and coreless. Va- 
rieties of peaches can be produced that 
possess very small pits or seeds. Crosby 
peach has a very small pit, and for 
this reason is a valuable variety, but 
in addition to the smallness of its pit it is 
of fine quality and an annual bearer, 
since it is very hardy in pit. 





“Everyman” is the name of a morality 
play which was written and produced in 
the fifteenth century. But few of the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will 
ever have an opportunity of seeing this 
play as did the editor. It is a religious 
play and is intended to be more effective 
than a sermon, and is more effective. 
No orchestra is used in this play, no cur- 
tain is drawn up and down, there are no 
acts and no scenery except that which 
the spectator sees on entering the thea- 
ter, which represents a grave and a4 
churchyard. First, two men take seats 
upon the front of the platform. They 
are clad in the gowns and hoods. of 
monks; their features cannot be seen. 
One of these represents the Deity. The 
Deity speaks only once, at the beginning 
of the play, when he calls for the ap- 
pearance of Death. Death quickly 
steps forth from the darkness. A man 
sparsely built and clad in the skins of 
serpents representing Death. In one 
hand he holds a trumpet and in the other 
a drum stick. He beats the drum with 
this stick when about to speak, to attract 
attention. The Deity requests Death 
to call Everyman and to notify him that 
he is required to take a journey, which 





journey refers to the grave. Everyman 
now thinks of his boon companions jn 
pleasure and vice, and he calls upon his 
‘nearest and dearest companion to ac- 
company him on this journey. The 
friend appears, and is willing to accom- 
pany Everyman anywhere, and to do 
anything that may encourage hilarity, 
even to the extent of murder, but when 
Everyman tells him that they will never 
return from this journey, but that the 
journey is to the grave, this friend dis- 
pears and will not consent to go. Every- 
man then in turn calls upon his rela- 
tives, but they decline to accompany 
him. He then appeals to the good things 
of earth that he had accumulated, his 
property, his jewels, for consolation, 
but they give no consolation. He then 
appeals to Good-deeds, but Good-deeds 
at that moment is sick and weak, and 
cannot assist him or accompany, but she 
will bring to him her sister Knowledge, 
Knowledge declares her willingness ty 
accompany Everyman to the judgment 
Seat, to the confessional and to do pen- 
ance. After this Good-deeds recovers 
her strength and together Knowledge 
and Good-deeds abide by and encourage 
Everyman until the end of his journey 
is reached, and he rests in the grave. 





Don’t Do It.—You who are getting 
along in years don’t try to invest you: 
money where you can double it quick- 
ly, or increase it largely. Remember 
that making money fast means taking 
large risks, and that large interest 
means large risks. Old people, do not 
need much money, and cannot afford to 
take chances that younger people can 
take. The judgment and ability of old 
people is not apt to be so accurate as 
those in the full vigor of life. Learn to 
be conservative and cautious as you grow 
old. My attention is called to this 
thought by an account of an old man 
and his wife found sitting in a heavy 
storm in New York city, homeless and 
without friends. The wife said she 
had been without food for three days 
and could move no farther; they were 


compelled to rest where they were, 
drenched to the skin with the cold 
rain, Men and women passing by 


laughed at tne misery of these old peo- 
ple. A policeman saw their condition, 
called an ambulance and ordered them 
removed to a hospital. It was suggest- 
ed that they be sent to the poor house, 
but the wife would not consent-to this 
if she must be separated from her hus- 
band, which she would have to do if they 
went to the poor house. These old peo- 
ple not many years ago had a good home 
and $10,000 in money, but were induced 
by some scamp to invest their money in 
a get-rich-quick scheme in which they 
lost it all. 





Is Labor a Curse?—The great majority 
of men and women have been over- 
worked, particularly in the dark ages of 
the past. Owing to this overworked 
condition of the human family, we find 
the opinion prevailing that eternal rest 
would be desirable, thus in the Bible we 
are told that labor was imposed upon 
mankind as a curse, and that heaven is 
a place of eternal rest. This indicated 
that the Bible is a book prepared both 
by God and man. The human part of 
the Bible is seen in this thought of labor 
being a curse and that those in heaven 
have nothing to do. Labor is in truth 
the greatest of God’s blessings. Remove 
labor from mankind, cause all persons 
to be idle, and you would have hell upon 
earth. Labor is a great blessing inas- 
much as it keeps us out of mischief. Idle 
people are prone to be vicious. Labor is 
also a blessing since it makes us con- 
tented. The idle man or woman is ever 
complaining. The weather never suits 
them; it is too cloudy, too sunny, too hot 
or too cold. Idle people are never sat- 
isfied with themselves or friends or thr 
world at large. Busy people are so glad 
when the hour of rest comes they have 
no time for complaining. There are few 
greater blessings than congenial work. 
If you have not congenial work you may 
be to blame yourself, since we should 
choose our own calling in life. Many 
make an unwise choice, choosing the pro- 
fession of clergyman, lawyer or doctor 
when they should have been farmers, 
fruit growers or navigators. There are 
few mistakes more often made than that 
of elderly people giving up work. I have 
known so many aged men, who have 
been active through a period of forty, 
fifty or sixty years giving up their life 
work thus making themselves miserable. 
Time hangs heavily on their hands. They 
become irritable and fault-finding. 
Their blood stagnates. Their system be- 
comes clogged and disordered, and they 
hasten to the tomb. Let me_ advise 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower to find 
some congenial work and keep at it as 
long as strength holds out. As old age 
approaches, we may lighten the burden 
of labor, but never give it up entirely. 





“A good picture on the wall is a silent 
teacher, teaching all the time.” 
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You say that you are but a woman—you 
Who are so very wonderful to me. 

You tell me there is little you can do, 
Little, indeed, that all the world can see. 

There are no battles on the open plain 
That you cen fight, as I, a man can fight; 

But who shall say your life is lived in vain 
If sy darkened days you have kept 

ght? 


Oh, little woman-heart, be glad, be glad 
That you are what God made you! Well, I 


know 
How res have served me when the day was 


sad, 
And made me better—yes, and kept me so! 
Be very glad that you, in your white place, 
Your little home, with folded hands, can 


be 
A silent influence, the source to which I 
trace 
The little good there ever was in me. 


To be a woman! Is there any more 
= you have need to be from day to 


ay? 
How wonderful to have your heart, your 
store 
Of purity and goodness, and to say, 
“One that I love is noble since I came; 
One that loves me is better for my sake.” 


A woman! Oh, there is no greater name 
That oh on the mortal tongue shall 
wake! 


—Charles Hansom Towne in Woman’s 


Home Companion. 





to) 
Helpful Suggestions. 
Mrs. L. Jennings, Lakeside, N. Y. 


It is a question with farmers’ wives 
when there is an abundance of garden 
vegetables to know how best to save it 
for future use. Canning seems the pro- 
per way when done in a factory, by ex- 
perts, but to housewives the result is 
too often a failure. After many trials 
I find drying to be the best home preser- 
vation. 

To prepare green corn, pick while in 
the milk, free from husks and silk. With 
a gharp knife shave off tips of kernels, 
follow with thin cuttings, down to cob, 
being careful not to cut close enough to 
get any hulls. Put corn in pans, 
thoroughly scald in oven, do not brown. 
Spread on white cloth in the air, inside 
of a screened porch, if convenient. Stir 
often until dry, then store in paper 
sacks. To cook, boil five minutes in 
plenty of water, then simmer slowly half 
an hour. 

TO PREVENT SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 


Have an extra covering in reach from 
the bed. When the nervous wakefulness 
comes on, though you may feel suffi- 
ciently warm, throw over the extra 
blanket. It will induce sleep at once in 
nearly every instance. 

One good thing to learn in this con- 
nection as well as many others, is not to 
let the thoughts begin to roam idly about 
but to have them in perfect control. This 
habit, by the exertion of will power may 
be easily learned. Sleeplessness and 
many times severe pain may be over- 
come. Thus rest is secured while kind 
nature heals the system. This is more 
potent than medicine, besides the remedy 
is always at hand. It is no idle assertion 
and the result is well worth the effort. 





Care of Waste Pipes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Aline. 


The waste pipes should be kept as 
clean as possible from a sanitary point 
of view, if not for the sake of perfect 
cleanliness, and a few minutes daily 
devoted to their cleansing enables one to 
keep them clean without much trouble 
and unless they are properly cared for 
they may become an insidious foe to 
good health. Plenty of concentrated lye 
or strong copperas water, should be 
poured down sinks and drains during the 
housecleaning and although every drain 
in the house should be flushed thorough- 
ly and often, more than the usual care 
should be taken in warm weather. One- 
quarter of a pound of copperas dissolved 
in a gallon of water and poured into 
sinks and water drains occasionally will 
keep them sweet and wholesome and the 
copperas is an odorless disinfectant and 
costs but a trifle. The lint that gath- 
ers around the waste pipes in thr bath- 
room should be removed every day with 
a small hook or a bent hair pin, and the 
pipes may be kept clear by sprinkling 
down a little pearline, then pouring down 
boiling water and if this is done every 
morning, it will effectually cleanse them 
and dislodge all grease and lint. Phy- 
sicians tell us that disease and death 
may be lurking in neglected waste 


pipes; therefore, they cannot be cleaned 
too often and at least once a week a good 
disinfectant should be used and there is 
nothing better than the copperas water. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


If vegetables have become frosted, peel 
or otherwise prepare them for cooking 
and cover them with cold, salty water, 
leaving them in a fairly warm room over 
night. 

Vegetable marrow may be made into 
an agreeable conserve. Peel three 
pounds of marrow and take out the 
seeds’ Slice into pieces about an inch 
thick and two inches long. Squeeze the 
juice of two lemons and cut the rind in 
tiny pieces, and place the marrow, lem- 
on, three pounds of loaf sugar and one 
ounce of ground ginger into a stew pan 
and boil together about an hour. Put 
away like any preserve. 

Bananas can be served as a vegetable 
if they are used green. Cut the fruit 
in halves and stew twenty-five minutes 
in a very little water, drain, cover with 
a cream such as is used with cauliflower 
and serve hot. 


It seems impossible that a capable 
laundress should be so unintelligent as to 
wash tea towels in the regular weekly 
washing, but such is the custom’ with 
many. Tea towels should be washed in 
hot soapsuds as often as they are used, 
well rinsed, and hung up to dry. They 
need not be ironed. 


Uses of Kerosene.—A white flannel 
cloth or piece of white knit underwear 
dampened with kerosene will clean any 
porcelain or metal bathtub. Dry the tub 
first and then rub lightly with the kero- 
sene cloth. Every vestige of foreign 
matter will disappear, and an instant’s 
brisk rub with a dry flannel will com- 
plete the task. A porcelain tub can be 
kept fresh as new by this treatment. 

In the war with insect life kerosene is 
a sure weapon of defense. If the kitchen 
table is seized upon by roaches and used 
as a nest for their eggs, do not burn it 
up after ineffective scrubbing and scald- 
ings. Put it in the yard and soak it with 
kerosene. Not an egg will live. In like 
manner treat any insect infected furni- 
ture. 

An odd and easy way to get rid of ants 
is to put cucumber peel around those 
places where they appear. The writer 
has yet to hear of the ant that would 
not flee the spot. 

As a hair tonic kerosene is a specific. 
Put a little in a jelly glass, after putting 
out the light at night, and dip the tips 
of the fingers in the oil and rub into the 
scalp. It will keep the head perfectly 
clean, white and free from dandruff. 


Southern Egg Bread—If possible, ob- 
tain the genuine Southern corn meal. 
Scald 11-2 cupfuls thoroughly and allow 
it to stand until cool. Beat the yolks 
of 3 eggs until light, add them to 11-2 
pints of milk, and then stir the whole 
into the corn meal. When well blended, 
add 1-2 teaspoonful of salt, a piece of 
butter, melted, the size of a walnut, and, 
lastly, one teaspoonful of baking powder 
and the whites of the eggs whipped to 
a stiff froth. Turn the whole into a but- 
tered pudding dish and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for three-quarters of an hour, 
or until it takes the consistency of a 
thick custard. Serve with a spoon and 
eat while hot with an abundance of but- 
ter. 

Corn Bread With Sour Cream—Scald 
one quart of corn meal with just enough 
water to accomplish the purpose and 
stand aside until cold. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
ounce of butter and one pint of sour 
cream. Beat all thoroughly and add one 
teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved into 
two teaspoonfuls of boiling water. Mix 
well and pour into greased, shallow 
pans. Bake in a hot oven for’ forty 
minutes. 


Lemon Filling for Tarts—Mix to- 
gether one cup of sugar and one heaped 
tablespoon of cornstarch, pour over it 
one cup of boiling water, and let it cook 
ten minutes. Add one tablespoon of 
butter, the grated rind and juice of one 
large lemon, and, just as you take it 
from the fire stir in the well-beaten yolk 
of an egg. When well mixed fill shells 
that have been baked over outside of the 
tins. The white of the egg may be 
beaten stiff with one heaped tablespoon 
of powdered sugar and piled on the top 
of each. 


Spots will often yield to chloroform 
when if gasoline were used a mark would 
be left on the goods, as is often the case 
with delicate silks and satins. Blood 
stains will disappear if first dipped in 
kerosene before washing in soap and 
water. Muriatic acid will take out iron 
rust. Where a fabric that is too delicate 
to be put in the washtub receives blood 
stains, wetting well with lukewarm wa- 
ter and rubbing firmly with a clean cloth 
will dissipate the stains if persisted in. 

For cleaning nickel plating, mix am- 
monia and whiting together and apply 
with a cloth. This mixture may be bot- 
tled and used as necessity requires. 


Macaroni.—The New York ‘‘Commer- 
cial Advertiser’ gives the following 
directions for cooking spaghetti maca- 
roni. It is an old Italian recipe: Put 
two ounces of sweet butter in a large 
saucepan over the fire. When the butter 
begins to bubble add two medium-sized 
onions cut in thin slices: cover the 
saucepan and let the onions fry till quite 
brown. Lard a five-pound piece of the 
round of beef with fine fat larding pork. 
When the cnions are brown put on the 
beef and let it brown thoroughly, turn- 
ing it over and over till all sides are 
braized, then add a can of tomatoes of 
the best brand, or a dozen fine ripe to- 
matoes cut in quarters, season with a 
few sprigs of parsley, two crushed cloves 
of garlic, three bay leaves, plenty of salt 
and a little red pepper; add a gill of 
white wine and a gill of water. Cover 
the saucepan and let the whole simmer 
gently for two hours, then add a pound 
of well-cured ham cut in small dices; 
pour in another gill of white wine and 
half a pint of water. Cover the sauce- 
pan again and let the whole cook two 
or three hours longer. Before taking the 
saucepan from the fire put another big 
saucepan over the fire half filled with 
water well salted. When the water 
comes to a boil put in a half a pound 
package of spaghetti, broken in halves: 
let it boil twenty minutes. While it is 
boiling strain the contents of the first 
saucepan through a colander, pressing 
all the juice through. Return this juice 
to the saucepan, thicken it with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour dissolved in a 
little water. Drain the spaghetti 
through a colander, put a layer of it on 
a deep platter; sprinkle over it a layer 
of grated Parmesan cheese, then a layer 
of the sauce, then a layer of spaghetti, 
then cheese; repeat the process till all 
material is used. Put a few pats of but- 
ter over the top, stand the platter in the 
oven two minutes, then serve with a sep- 
arate dish of the grated cheese. 


Orange Cake.—Beat to a cream the 
yolks of four eggs with one cup of gran- 
ulated sugar, to which add the whites of 
two eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one- 
half cup of milk alternately with one 
and a half cups of sifted flour into which 
a teaspoonful and a half of baking pow- 
der has been well mixed. Beat well and 
bake in three layers if the pans are 
large, or four if small, in a quick oven 
from seven to ten minutes, try with a 
broom straw, and when it comes out 
clean remove from the oven. Don’t let 
them bake a moment too long, or they 
will not absorb the icing. Filling: The 
whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
to which add a cup of powdered sugar, 
pouring it in all at once and beating 
hard, then the grated rind of an orange 
—select one dark in color—and the juice. 
The mixture should be like a_ thick 
cream. Spread thickly on the cake while 
hot, and to what is left add enough 
sugar—about half a cupful—for frosting 
to harden. Ice the top and sides. This 
is a delicious cake, easily and quickly 
made. 


Cooking Onions—There is but one 
way to fry this vegetable which will give 
the right result. Cut the onion in slices 
and soak it in milk for at least ten min- 
utes; then dip the slices in flour and 
immerse them in boiling fat, hot enough 
to brown instantly a bit of bread 
thrown into it. You can not keep the 
onion in slices, so it is not worth while 
to try to do so. After they have fried 
for six or seven minutes they may be 
lifted out with a skimmer on to brown 
paper, and they will be found firm and 
thoroughly delicious. Cooked in _ this 
way, they may be served as a garnish 
to a daintily broiled beefsteak or to a 
dish of fried chops or beef croquettes. 

It is to the Southern cook above all, 
and, secondly, to the New England 
housewife that one must turn to learn 
how to make good hot breads. In the 
South they are served at every meal. 
Really delicious corn bread in its various 
forms is less often found upon the aver- 
age table than is good both for health 
and appetite. Wheat is far too fre- 
quently confined to one or two question- 
able breads, while graham flour is apt 
to be entirely overlooked. The recipes 
given here have been collected from time 
to time and have been repeatedly tried, 
each one proving a success in its way. 


A novelty in popovers is made by 
mixing to a smooth batter a cupful of 
entire wheat flour and a cupful of wa- | 
ter. Add a little salt and beat with an | 
egg beater for several minutes. Turn 
into very hot gem pans or _ buttered 
earthen cups and bake in a hot oven for 
half an hour. 


A simple dessert whose garnishings 
give it quite the company touch starts 
with some small light cakes baked in 
round tins and served fresh from the 
oven, with a hot chocolate sauce poured 
over them and a spoonful of whipped 





cream placed lightly on top of each. 





Extract from ‘‘ Hiram Golf's Re- 
ligion.”’ 
Selected for Green’s Fruit 
Sarah M. Bailey. 


“If I wanted to send some of my peo- 
ple away as missionaries I think I could 
find plenty who would go.” ‘No doubt 
parson,” said Hiram, “but if you want 
‘em to curb their tempers for God’s 
sake and wash their dishes with salva- 
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tion in view, they would toss their 
heads high in the air. Human nature is 
laboring under a great mistake. Men 


and women are ready to die for the 
Lord but somehow or other they ain't 
willing to live for Him. You can get 
folks enough to risk everything for the 
Lord under’ extraordinary circum- 
stances, who can’t make up their minds 
to live for him under circumstances that 
are only ordinary. In my judgment the 
best test of a man’s conversion is the 
way he handles every day drudgery. If 
he can stand up against that and hold his 
own, he can stand up against anything 
that’s likely to come. Now take my 
shoe making. Every time I pull a thread 
I want to say to myself: ‘There, that 
stitch will hold. I’ve put my religion 
into it. And every time I drive a peg 
I drive it so it will stay in place. I 
want to feel that I can look at the man 
who wears thém shoes without making 
no excuse for myself. The sole and up- 
pers must be joined together like a man 
and woman in marriage and a divorce in 
muddy weather is out of the question. 

“Now there’s more real _ religion in 
baking a loaf of sweet bread than _ in 
going to a church meeting and letting 
the bread get sour. 

“The Christianity of a clean, whole- 
some well kept home is of more conse- 
quence than most folk think. 

“No religion is worth anything unless 
a man sticks to it in a horse trade. If 
a professor sands his sugar or waters 
his milk he’s going to have a tough time 
when he meets his Lord.” 

Tea Cake.—A delicious tea cake that 
may easily give your “five o’clocks” a de- 
served reputation is thus made: Re- 
serve the white of one of six eggs, beat- 
ing the yolks to a stiff froth; add five 
ounces of sugar and the same quantity 
of almonds that have been blanched and 
pounded fine in a mortar with three 
ounces of flour, the grated rind of half 
a lemon, one ounce of orange peel cut 
very fine, a dust of ground cloves and 
half a teaspoonful of cinnamon. Finally 
the single beaten white is quickly stirred 
in and the cake baked in small round 
pans.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Baked Eggs—To bake eggs, cook a 
dozen eggs hard, drop them into cold 
water, and remove the shells. Arrange 
ten of the eggs in a shallow dish, pour 
Bechamel sauce over them, sprinkle the 
top with the yolks of the two remain- 
ing eggs, which have been powdered fine 
and mixed with an equal quantity of 
breadcrumbs. Pour a little melted but- 
ter over the top, garnish with triangles 
of bread dipped in melted butter, and 
place in a quick oven. When colored a 
light brown serve in the dish in which 
they were cooked. 

To wash a lace collar first sew the 
lace with long stitches upon a_ double 
thickness of white flannel, then plunge 
into warm soapsuds, to which has been 
added a teaspoonful of borax. Let the 
collar lie in the suds for twenty-four 
hours, changing the water as soon as 
the color of the suds suggests it. Then 
rinse in clear water, being careful not to 
pull the collar out of shape or tear it. 
Gently squeeze in the hand, place _ be- 














tween dry flannel and press till dry 
with a hot iron. 
Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 


two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your’ subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 
$2.00. 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’ 1840- 
1908. 
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Lazy People.—As a boy on the farm I 
was interested in bees and had charge 
of many swarms. I loved to watch the 
working bees and their many industrious 
habits. They did not seem to pay atten- 
tion to anything but their own business, 
gathering honey and wax, and filling up 
a common storehouse. They were hap- 
py and contented in their work, and not 
inclined to meddle in the business of 
others or to fault finding. Not so with 
the drones, which I also took interest in 
watching. The lazy drones had nothing 
to do. Time hung heavily on their hands. 
I imagined them to be_ intermeddling 
and fault finding. I could imagine the 
drone crawling slowly out of the hive in 
the morning after the busy members had 
departed for the flower beds or the or- 
chard, saying to himself, ““Whew! How 
chilly it is. A fellow will almost freeze 
out here this morning.’”” Then when the 
honey gatherers begin to come home 
with their stores of sweets and some of 
them buzzed a little too close to the lazy 
drone, I should imagine him saying, ‘Get 
out of my way, will you. What are you 
interrupting my reveries for? Don’t you 
see I am trying to get a little repose, and 
here you are fretting me.” When the 
warm sun begins to shine on the lazy 
drone, 1 can imagine him saying, ‘‘Great 
Scott! How hot it is getting. How it is 
the weather can never be just right. 
Sometimes it’s too cold, then again it’s so 
hot. There is no pleasure in living.” 
Then when a summer cloud begins to 
drop a little sprinkling of rain, I can 
imagine the drone again complaining: 
“Bless me! If it isn’t raining again. 
The moment a fellow gets out where he 
can get a little fresh air, he is batted 
with drops of rain, and has to go back 
again into the darkness of the hive. 
Really there is no pleasure in living; 
everything seems to be against me.”’ And 
then when the drone returned to his fel- 
lows in the hive, the busy members 
found him continually in the way, doing 
nothing, and in their haste, crowded and 
squeezed him a little. Then again I hear 
him complaining, ‘“‘What’s the use try- 
ing to live anyhow? Nobody seems to 
want me around. I am in everybody's 
way. What was the world made for 
anyhow? Nothing goes right.’’ Then I 
can imagine the lazy fellow dying of in- 
digestion and sloth, and his busy com- 
panions carrying him slowly and solemn- 
ly and dumping his lifeless body out on 
the cold and unsympathetic earth. Thus 
it is with indolent mortals. Since they 
have nothing to do they have plenty of 
time for complaining, for fault finding. 
Nothing pleases them. They watch all 
the signs of the weather and find it too 
cold or too hot, too windy or not air 
enough, too rainy or too dry, too much 
activity on the earth or too little. The 
conduct of relatives and friends does not 
please them; everything is at odds and 
ends and the end of life is disgust and 
failure. But for the individual who had 
found his place in life, who has found 
the work for which he is best fitted, in 
which he is deeply interested and for 
which he has enthusiasm, life is full of 
joy and expectancy. His activities keep 
his blood moving in his body; keep his 
mind active; keep him healthy, happy 
and contented. He is so busily engaged 
with his own affairs he does not keep 
watch of the weather, thus, rainy days, 
windy days, bleak days,cloudy days do 
not disturb him. He has no time to 
bother abeut the shortcomings of his 

How Near the Brink. 

A small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent Free 
and Prepaid to any reader of this pub- 
lication who needs it and writes for it. 
One small dose a day quickly cures the 
most stubborn case of constipa.ion or 
the most distressing stomach trouble, 
to stay cured. Its influence upon the 
liver, kidneys and bladder is gentle and 
wonderful and restores those organs to 
a condition of health, so that they per- 
form their functions perfectly and pain- 
lessly. Perfect health and vigor is soon 











established by a little of this wonderful 
curative tonic. 


Any reader of Green’s Fruit 
may prove this remarkable 
without expense by writing to Verna 
Remedy Company, 26 Seneca street, | 


Buffalo, N. Y. They will send a small 
trial bottle free to all who need it and 
write for it. It quickly and permanently 
cures indigestion, constipation, flatu- 
lency; catarrh of the stomach, bowels 
and bladder, and all stomach, liver, 
kidney and urinary troubles caused by 
inflammation, congestion or  catarrh. 
Why hesitate? Write immediately for 
trial bottle. You will receive it prompt- 
ly, Free and Prepaid. For sale by all 


| hand, and, 


Grower | nection than can a man. 
prin less systematic in their bookkeeping. 





leading druggists. 


relatives and friends. His liver works 
well, thus the outlook is bright and pros- 
perous. Let us all be busy bees, if we 
would be happy. Let us shun the habits 
of the drone. 





The Earth Moving North.—There are 
few persons who are not aware of the 
fact that the earth is flying ‘through 
space around the sun at a terrific rate of 
speed, also that the earth is revolving in 
its annual journey around the sun, but 
there are few who realize that in addi- 
tion to these two motions of the earth, 
that the earth, the sun and all of our 
planetary system are drifting northward 
at the rate of 43,000 miles every hour. 
Every year the earth moves 300,000,000 
miles northward. These facts teach us 
that the men and women of the earth 
are great travelers. There are no two 
hours, two days or two years in which 
they occupy the same position in space. 
We are flying through space very much 
as a insect would if clinging to a can- 
non ball that had recently been fired 
from a cannon, and yet the forces of 
nature are so arranged that we are not 
conscious of this motion in the least. 
As the earth drifts to the north at such 
terrific speed, we might fear a collision 
of one or more of the numerous heaven- 
ly bodies which we can see so plainly on 
a clear night, but in fact these heavenly 
orbs are so far apart and so far distant, 
the earth has escaped a collision for 
200,000,000 years, and perhaps will con- 
tinue to escape a collision for 200,000,000 
years longer. As we look out upon the 
stars at night, nearly all of which are 
suns, we think of them as being station- 
ary, but in fact, they are also moving 
through space as rapidiy or more so than 
the earth around the sun. This _indi- 
cates the vastness of space and ‘it leads 
us to ask is there any limit to space. 
Astronomers think there is a limit to 
space, and that the earth at present oc- 
cupies about the eenter of the universe. 





Grape Juice—I was once some distance 
from home where I had been hunting 
wild ducks all day long, in a bay on the 
shore of Lake Ontario. We started for 
home about sun-down. At that time, 
we were about as hungry as it is possible 
for mortals to be, and had nothing with 
us to eat. At this time we happened 
to pass a vineyard. I suggested that we 
buy some grapes of the owner for a 
lunch. The owner of the vineyard hap- 
pened to be reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. He recognized the editor at 
once and invited him to make free with 
all the grapes he desired. The grapes 
were of delicious quality, were well 
grown and the clusters large and beau- 
tiful. I cannot remember when anything 
ever tasted so good as these grapes. 
They satisfied our hunger and we rode 
home in comfort. It is not possible to 
enjoy fresh grapes all the year round 
but it is possible to have the fresh juice 
of grapes at all seasons. I have upon 
my table now unfermented grape juice, 
prepared by the Gleason Grape Juice 
company, of Fredonia, N. Y. This is 
greatly appreciated by every member 
of my family, and by my friends who 
dine or sup with me. This company also 
prepares apple juice in the same man- 
ner aS grape juice and our readers will 
be surprised at the attractive character 
of apple juice carefully prepared and 
bottled. There is certainly an opening 
for those who know how to prepare ap- 
ple juice in the way that it is prepared 
by the Gleason Grape Juice Company. 
It is as economical to buy grape juice 
as to eat the fresh grapes; that is, for 
50ec you can buy as much nutriment from 
the grape in grape juice as you can in 
the grapes themselves, or even more. 
The virtue of grapes is nearly all repre- 
sented in the juice which is pressed from 
them. I have the habit of putting the 
juice of half a lemon in a glass of fresh 
grape juice, since I like the acidity of 
the lemon, and I consider it particularly 
healthful. Write the Gleason Grape 
Juice Company, Fredonia, N. Y., for cir- 
culars of their unfermented grape and 
apple juice. 





Women in business on their own ace 
count have much in their favor. As a 
rule they are not speculative, they are 
far-seeing, they have patience, are 
more attentive to what they take in 
if they know their business, 
| they can more quickly build up a con- 
But they are 





Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 
two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 
$2.00. 





Gerard Schroeder, a St. Louis county, 
Mo., farmer, was killed by stepping on a 
corn cob. He was thrown, violently 
striking his head against a log, fractur- 
ing his skull. 
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Stiffened GOLD 
Watch Cases 


a ge ge for 25 years. Few 
soli ‘old cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin. 
to safely protect the works. If 
= want a watch case for pro- 
tion, durability and beauty, 
get ‘the Boss with the key- 
stone trade-mark stamped 
inside. Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO., 
Philadelphia. 








The Old-Fashioned Garden.—“I watch 
these park employees setting out thous- 
ands of flowers and then coming around 
in a fortnight to dig up and set out 
thousands of another and more season- 
able sort,’ says a prominent and wealthy 
resident in the Northwest. ‘‘But I wish 
we could have just one old-fashioned 
garden such as my mother used to work 
over up home.” 

He looked across the circle at his 
$200,000 house, but he said ‘up home” 
with an intonation which showed where 
his heart was wandering. 

“It was just a little corner beside the 
farmhouse, facing south and west and 
well sheltered. We didn’t see plants all 
abloom like these here, but watched 
them from the time the tips of the cro- 
cuses and _ daffy-down dillies broke 
ground. Mother used to make as much 
fuss over her first spring bloom as we 
boys did over the first calf and the girls 
over the first hatching of chickens, 
There was no forcing of nature in either. 
They all came along with the grass— 
calves, lambs, chickens, posies and ap- 
ple blossoms, babies, puppies, kittens and 
courting—all in the springtime when the 
sap runs as God intended. 

“After the daffies came the bleeding 
hearts, the blue flags, laylocks, and 
phlox. Then the garden rested a bit 
while the orchards rioted with bloom, 
and then took up its turn again with 
roses and peonies, pinks, sweet peas, and 
so on, to the fall marigolds, asters and 
poppies. That is the sort of garden I 
want to see; just let it grow and go to 
seed and let the babies get in and pull 
all the posies they want to. Why can’t 
we have just one old-fashioned garden 
in this big city ?”—Washington ‘ Post.”’ 
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Thinning the Fruit.—We believe this 
to be a very important step to- 
wards securing the best quality of fruit. 
Nature often gives us abundant supply 
of blossoms and not unfrequently a mul- 
titude of fruit is set on many kinds of 
fruit trees which can never become fully 
developed, therefore unless these are 
disposed of in part, we necessarily must 
have small, inferior fruit. The first and 
most practical step in process is to begin 
before the buds start in the spring. Get 
into the tree with a sharp saw or prun- 
ing knife and with these remove a mul- 
titude of worse than worthless branches 
and fruit spurs all through the central 
portion of the top of the tree especially. 
This having been well done we will re- 
move what has been robbing the vigor 
and successful growth of that which the 
public calls for, namely, fair and high- 
colcred fruit which means high flavored, 
for in growing the best fruit we must 
have the blessed sunshine mingling 
through the branches of our fruit trees. 
After the above described work has been 
done thoroughly what still remains to be 
done can be done with the hand much 
more rapidly, especially when the peach 
and plum need thinning.—C. W. Higgins. 
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Russian Philosophy. 


Do not look a great power in the mouth 
until after pulling its teeth. 

Give us an inch and we'll take a con- 
tinent. 

Carry a big club and don’t talk until 
you have to. 

Manchuria proposes and Russia _ dis- 
poses. 

Love your neighbor as yourself. If 
he doesn’t like it, let him move on. 

Soft words butter no treaties. 

A bird in the hand is bigger than two 
in the bush to the other fellow. 

Half a grab is better than none.— 
Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.”’ 
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Wind in a great storm blowing at sixty 
to seventy miles an hour travels about 
6,000 feet a minute, and exerts a force | 
up to twenty-four pounds to the square | 
foot. 
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SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING. 
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Under the Apple Trees. 


for Green’s Fruit 
George F. Cole. 


Written Grower by 


Fresh is the scent of the blossoms 
Borne on the early breeze, 

When the snow-white petals are falling, 
Under the apple trees. 


No more shall the snow fall lightly, 
When the violets grow on the hill; 
\nd where the night winds quiver, 
The voice of the storm is still. 


{nd in the glow of the evening, 
““When life with its cares is o’er, 
Under the trees we linger, 

In the fading light no more. 


yet long is the bright light shining, 
And low is the hum of the bees, 

When the early birds are singing 
Under the apple trees. 





Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 





CHOOSING A WIFE OR HUSBAND. 


Dear Aunt Hannah—Are there any 
rules that can be laid down for those 


who are selecting a husband or wife?— 
Belmont. 
Aunt Hannah’s' Reply—Rules are 


usually set aside by young people who 
are about to make the choice that will 
influence their lives and the lives of fu- 
ture posterity, but I will mention a few 
that should be observed: Do not be 
governed too much by looks and ap- 
pearances. The average young man and 
young woman are attracted first, last 
and always by personal appearance. If 
the young man is stalwart and well 
formed, with regular manly features and 
an interesting manner, or if the girl is 
fair to look upon, winsome and brilliant, 
these are the characteristics that draw 
young people together and are apt to 
influence the future relations of young 
people and entangle them in the meshes 
of matrimony. There are other things 
to be considered of far more importance 
than these. Consider well the tempera- 
ment of the person with whom you are 
thinking of forming a life partnership. 
After you have been married a year or 
two you will think less of the personal 
appearance of your partner than you 
will of his or her temperament. Is the 
husband or the wife quick tempered, 
flying into a passion at the slightest 
provocation and ever indulging in the 
dumps, ever being in a disgrunted con- 
dition of mind ? Inquire after his ac- 
complishments. What has he done ? 
Has he the ability to apply himself ? Is 
he a good student ? Is he energetic or 
indolent, easy going or apprehensive? 
Many young women in selecting a hus- 
band allow his present financial stand- 
ing to weigh far too largely in the scale 
as a matrimonial candidate. It is not 
so important to know how well off the 
young man is in worldly goods at the 
time of marriage as to know what his 
qualifications are for accumulating 
money. It cannot be expected that a 
young man, when he arrives at the mar- 
riage age, has accumulated much money. 
What he has accumulated is of slight 
importance compared with that which 
he may accumulate. If he has inherited 
wealth that ig nothing to his credit; he 
is liable to squander it. The question to 
be considered is, has the young man the 
hecessary stability of character, the un- 
tiring industry and pluck, and the ca- 
pacity of mind for providing for a new 
home and the new responsibilities ? An 
interesting companion is sought for by 
both sexes. A young man who is silent or 
confused, the young girl who is diffident 
and does not lead in conversation is not 
considered an attractive candidate for 
matrimony, and yet these silent people 
often make the best husbands and wives. 
Those who talk most think least. Those 
who speak least often think most. Gen- 
eral Grant was a poor talker but he was 
au great actor. Young people, I advise 
you not to look upon the surface of hu- 
man character, or human make-up in 
chosing a life partner. Strive to fathom 
the soul of the young man or the young 
woman. Prize earnestness of character; 
depreciate flippancy. Prize truthfulness. 
Never select for husband or wife an un- 
truthful person. A liar is as much to 
be despised as a thief; a liar is without 
character. You cannot depend upon him 
or her either in word or deed. Prize 
200d common horse-sense; this is one of 
the rare characteristics of human beings. 
Good sense is more to be desired than 
sreat genius or great beauty. Do not 
trust to appearances. Become early in 
life a student of human nature. Be able 
to read humanity. The marriageable 
young man or young woman is continual- 
ly striving to appear to be better than 
they really are. They see each other 
in their best dress and the best man- 
ners. Their petulancy, their irritable- 
ness, their contrariness, their bad tem- 
pers, their personal habits, are kept in 
the back ground so far that many dis- 
coveries are made after marriage that 
are not welcome. But above all do not 
be too particular in your search for a 
life companion. Do not expect perfec- 
tion since you yourself are not perfect.” 


My Dear Aunt Hannah—As I am a 
constant reader of the Fruit Grower I 
thought perhaps you would like to hear 
from one of your nephews, I think 
Green’s Fruit Grower the best paper for 
the money I know of. I am a young 
man about 30 years old. I never drank 
a glass of any kind of wines or intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind. Neither have 
I ever used tobacco in any form. I can 
back up my statement in saying I have 
a character above reproach. Am living 
on a farm and think I am as happy as 
anyone can be in this world. I’m a 
single man, and am not keeping com- 
pany with any lady.—One of Your 
Nephews. 





“My Dear Aunt Hannah—I have read 
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with interest the letter published in 
Green’s Fruit Grower signed Constance. 
I agree with you that it is not well for | 
any young woman to advertise for a 
gentleman correspondent and yet it is 
my opinion that the readers of Green's 
Fruit Grower are entirely different from 
the readers of the average newspaper. 
I cannot see why dissipated and disso- 
lute young men or young women should 
read Green’s Fruit Grower. There is 
nothing there to attract that class of 
people. Green’s Fruit Grower attracts 
industrious, enterprising and home-lov- 
ing people, and not the shallow and 
frivolous. The girls who read your pa- 
per I assume would make good wives. 
I have travelled much through the west- 
ern country and find marriageable girls 
very scarce, throughout all the western 
states and California. I met many young 
men who have taken up claims. They 
are the owners of fine land and all it 
needs to make beautiful and prosperous 
hemes, is a wife. Young men out here 
do not know where to find wives, but 
they all need one. In the eastern states 
there are plenty of girls doubtless who 
would be glad to start life anew and 
help build a home of their own. How 
can these young men and women meet ? 
The only way is by corresponding and I 
think that your department in Green’s 
Fruit Grower should be the medium for 
the bringing together of young people, 


through correspondence.—Alfred, Cali- 
fornia.” 
Aunt Hannah’s Reply—‘I have long 


been aware of the conditions mentioned 
by this writer who is an enterprising 
young man, was formerly a telegraph 
operator and who is now engaged in 
fruit growing, but the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower does not consider it de- 
sirable that his paper should be made a 
matrimonial agency, and he does not 
see how it is possible for anyone con- 
nected with that paper to aid in bring- 
ing together marriageable people. I be- 
lieve that the bringing together of young 
people and making them acquainted, is 
a praiseworthy occupation, where both 
parties are known to the match-maker 
individually, and can be recommended 
by her, but where the parties are un- 
known and their characters unknown, 
how can anyone conscientiously consent 
to bringing together or recommending 
such utter strangers ? The letter re- 
ferred to from Constance has received 
marked attention. Hundreds of replies 
have come from every part of the coun- 
try, to Green’s Fruit Grower, from young 
men who desire her address, but since 
her letter was in a sense confidential, 
I cannot conscientiously give her address 
to anyone. Let the western young men 
take time to come east on a vacation 
and thus find a bride. 


Chick Hints. 

Clean the coops out night and morn- 
ing. 

Frequently replenish the water in the 
dishes and keep the vessels in the shade. 

Don’t allow chicks with a hen that has 
scaly legs unless you expect the whole 
brood to become affected in the same 
way. 

One person should have charge of the 
chicks. Where there are several to look 
after them the chicks are sure to suf- 
fer. 

If it is necessary to use the same 
ground occupied last year with the 
brood coops, give it a liberal coat of air- 
slaked lime. 

A southern slope is the best location. | 
Make little gullies around the upper sides 
of the coops, so the sudden showers will 
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DR. SPROULE, B. A., English Specialist. 
Graduate Dublin University, Ireland, formerly Surgeon British Royal Naval 
Service. 


I CAN CURE 


Tour plOmach Trouple 


I can put your digestive organs into perfect order—can make them do their work with- 
out pain or effort. I can free you from Dyspepsia—that annoying, painful, depressing 
trouble. Why let it goon poisoning your air your nervous system—sap- 
ping your strength—making your life a burden? There’s no reason in the world why 
you shouldn’t have a good, strong, healthy stomach—one that can digest food easily 
and without distress. You will have—if you let me cure you. 

Perhaps you’re discouraged over your Dyspepsia and think it can’t be cured. 
Maybe you’ve tried remedy after remedy, doctor after doctor, and got no real help from 
them. If that’s the case don’t fail to write to me. My greatest successes have been 
with stubborn forms of stomach trouble—the sort all other treatment failed to cure. If 
you think there’s any reason why I can’t cure you, write and tell me just why you 
think so, I never take incurable cases—if I find your’s one I will tell you so frankly. 

For eighteen years I’ve been treating Dyspepsia. During that time my practice 
has grown from a small one to the largest of its kind in the country. The reason’s 
— enough—I’ve always been honest and fair with my patients. Here in New Eng- 

and where I’ve been so long and am known so well—and all out through the country, 
too—people have found that I never deceive them. 

; wx! treatment for stomach trouble is no experiment—it’s the result of years of study 
—it’s founded on my own scientific discoveries. The fact that I’ve cured thousands of 
sufferers proves it a success. I know dyspepsia in all its forms—and they’re many. It’s 
an ailment that affects different people in different ways. What will cure one will not 
cure another. You’re quite right in thinking your case different from your neighbor’s. 
It is—and no one else can understand just what you suffer. More than that—the rem- 
edies must be different. NowI arrange my treatment to suit the casein hand. Dys- 

psia can be cured only by individual treatment. I'll study your case carefully for all 
its little peculiarities. If you are skeptical and unbelieving, I especially want you to 
know about my methods. ‘Twill cost you nothing to learn how honest and effective 
they are. More than that I’ll gladly give you 


MEDICAL ADVICE FREE. 


Write to me in regard to your stomach trouble and let me help you. I'll send you the 
most interesting and valuable information. Let me show you what I’ll do for you en- 
tirely without charge. Read carefully the list of questions I’ve made out for you and 
follow the instructions in the Free Medical Advice Coupon. Remember it will cost you 
nothing to receive the advantage of my long experience—my wide knowledge—my new 
discoveries. Don’t pass by this offer. Thousands have accepted it and are now free 
from Dyspepsia. It means perfect health for you. Don’t lose any time. Write to-day. 


FREE MEDICAL ... 
ADVICE COUPON 


Read my questions carefully, answer 
them YES or NO, write your name and 
address plainly on the dotted lines, 
cut out the coupon and send it to 
Health Specialist Sproule, 11-15 Doane 
Street, Boston. It entitles you to a 
Does your food sour in your stomach? diagnosis of your case without any cost 


Are you unable to eat certain foods? to you, and free advice in regard to the 
Do you sometimes have anempty feeling? cure of your trouble. 








Do you feel weak ? 
Does your head ache? 
Are you constipated ? 

you tire out easily ? 
Does your stomach swell ? 
Does your stomach bloat ? 
Is your sleep disturbed ? 
Are you tired on arising? 
Is your appetite variable? 
Does your heart palpitate? 
Does your stomach pain you? 
Does what you eat nourish you? 
Do you have pain under the ribs ? 
Are you distressed after eating? 
Do you crave food that hurts you? 
Do you have an ‘‘all gone” feeling? 





not flood the coops. 

Regularity in feeding is important, and | 
allow about ten minutes for chicks to| 
partake of their food, then remove all 
they leave. Feed on clean, sanded feed- 
ing boards or ground swept clean at each 
feeding time. 

Don’t keep the chicks shut up in a 
close, dark, badly ventilated coop until 
9 or 10 o’clock mornings, waiting for the 
dew to get off the grass. Keep the hen 
in the coop and let the chicks have their 
liberty early—From Garden and Poul- 
try. 
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A mustard plaster made with the 
white of an egg instead of water will 
never blister, 
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FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, $2.25 
2oz.2Zinches, 1.25 | 334 oz. 26 inches, 8.25 
2% oz. 22 ine, 1.40 | 4 oz. 28 inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 
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The Child in the Garden. 
When to the garden of untroubled thought 
I came of late, and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom 

inwrought, 


And bowers of innocence with beauty 
fraught, 

It seemed some purer voice must speak 
before 


I dared to tread the garden, loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown, and found un- 
sought. 


Then just within the gate | saw a child— 

A strange child, yet to my heart most 
dear— 

He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 

With eyes that knew no shade of sin or 
fear; 

“Come in,”’ he said, ‘and play awhile with 


me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 
—Henry Van Dyke, in the Atlantic. 





Letter to Aunt Hannah from Her 
Husband. 


My Dear Wife—I am caring for things 
about the house as well as_ possible 
during your absence. The parrot and 
the cat are particularly lonesome. The 
parrot is continually calling me to his 
side when I am in the house, thrusting 
his head out of the cage, continually 
desiring caresses. The cat mews piti- 
ously, and out of compassion I have 
taken him into the library and held him 
on my lap while I read the morning 
paper. The gold-fish are the most con- 
tented members of the family. I will 
see that these pets are properly fed, and 
that the house plants are watered, etc., 
during your absence. Were it not for 
the fact that I am exceedingly busy, I 
should be more lonesome than I am, in 
the large vacant house. If I get a lit- 
tle lonesome I find that playing upon 
the piano gives immediate relief. When 
I am rattling off favorite melodies upon 
this instrument, the lonesome house 
seems again filled with the usual oc- 
cupants, and dreariness is partially 
dispelled. If dreariness returns I turn 
the electric electric lights on to my two 
favorite paintings, Magdalene and Lake 
Windermere, then set the graphophone 
talking, singing, or playing band music, 
and all is well. I spend much time 
among the flowers out doors, and water- 
ing the budding things in the fruit gar- 
den. As usual when the house is vacant 
and wife and children gone, noises like 
the scratching by a branch upon the 
window-pane or the shaking of windows 
by wind, or the clattering of a blind, 
startles me,as these sounds would not 
were you all at home. Then again I 
always feel like doubly bolting and bar- 
ring the windows when my family are 
away. 

Though I am invited to board at my 
neighbors, I am getting my own break- 
fast and dine and sup at the _ restau- 
rants and hotels. There is no doubt in 
my mind that most heusewives do alto- 
gether too much cooking. I prepare a 


delightful breakfast without using 
the stove or any fire. My  break- 
fast is always ready at any 


moment I may desire it. I first eat an 
apple, then an orange, then prepared 
breakfast food, such as Malta Vita, with 
milk and cream, eating nuts at the same 
time I am eating this breakfast food. 
Then I swallow a raw egg, or if I feel 
the need of it, two raw eggs. This 
makes for me a good hearty breakfast. 
I could not desire anything better. 

Yesterday being Sunday, I dined at 
the Marlboro hotel. As you known, I 
have traveled around the world and 
have entered nearly all the ports of 
America and Europe, but I have lately 
been a great home body. Thus I felt 
something like a cat in a strange gar- 
ret at the grand hotel dining table, sur- 
rounded by numerous guests. 

After as long wait, I was served with 
large and luscious oysters placed upon a 
deep plate filled with crushed ice. I have 
never seen oysters served in this way, 
and debated in my mind how they were 
intended to be eaten. I saw nothing to 
do but to eat them off the crushed ice, 
but in cutting them, the oysters were 
forced down through the crushed ice, 
which removed the lemon and other 
flavoring, and when I put the oysters in 
my mouth, pieces of ice came with them. 
The oysters and ice were so cold they 
gave me the tooth-ache. The farther I 
progressed with this eating of the oysters 
the more I became impressed with the 
fact that I was not doing the right thing 
in eating off of the ice. I did not dare 
look up to see how the others were critic- 
ising my method, and imagined that they 
were. Probably I should have taken 
them off of the ice and placed themiin 
the plate in which the ice dish was rest- 
ing. Then there were two short forks, 
either of which might be called an 
oyster-fork, and I had doubt as to which 
one I should use. I finally used the 
smaller fork, but later I suspected that 
that might have been intended for the 
olives. While I used to dine so frequent- 
ly at this hotel, I have not been there 
for many years and many changes have 
been made. The waiters were attractive 
young women and I was very nicely 
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waited upon. The dinners were about 
the same that we used to enjoy so well 
at this hotel. 

Saturday afternoon I saw the greatest 
play of modern times, by Ibsen, called 
“Ghosts.”” Some parts of it were so real- 
istic I was compelled to close my eyes, 
fearing that my nerves were not strong 
enough to witness the scene. This play 
points out the terrible results of hered- 
ity. How important it is that we should 
act right and be right, since bye and 
bye our children, our children’s children 
and the children’s children of future 
generations who spring from our 
family, will be numbered by countless 
thousands, and all of these will be taint- 
ed by the errors of their parents or en- 
nobled by their virtues. The heroic wife 
in this play exclaims that she sees ghosts 
when she sees the loved son doing pre- 
cisely what the infamous father had 
done. Sometimes I ask myself is this 
living our lives over and over again 
through our children, and our children’s 
children, the eternal life so vaguely out- 
lined in the Bible. 

Yesterday was a delightful day al- 
though the weather Was exceedingly 
cold. 

Hoping you have a pleasant time, I 
close with best wishes to my children 
and all the members of your party. 
Your loving husband, Phineas. 

P. S.—Just a word about watering the 
house plants. Half an hour before noon, I 
went to the house to prepare for going 
out to lunch and to make a deposit at 
the bank, and had just about time to 
get to the point of destination when I 
noticed one or two of the plants wither- 
ing for want of water. As you know, I 
am a man of immediate action, never 
postponing what seems to need doing. 
Having so many details to look after, I 
must do the thing at once or ‘neglect it 
altogether. Therefore, I rushed for a 
dish of water and began hastily to wa- 
ter one after another of the _ potted 
plants. The earth about the plants 
seemed to be quite dry, therefore I 
poured water upon them several times, 
and finally found that I had overdone the 
business, and that the water was drip- 
ping upon the floor. I attempted to 
water some of the smaller plants on the 
window-sill, and in so doing had to reach 
over a long distance, and in my haste 
upset one of the pots, which fell to the 
floor with a crash, covering the floor with 
dirt and dust which, mixed with the wa- 
ter already fallen, made an unattractive 
mess. Though every moment seemed to 
be valuable, I sank upon my knees and 
with a cloth attempted to mop up _ the 
soiled floor. Though I am a_ church- 
man and try to be good, I was tempted 
to profanity by my mishaps. 


Our Beautiful Fruit. 


Who does not love fruit? Is there any- 
thing more pleasing to the eye or satis- 
fying to the taste? As we have stovod 
on some sunny, autumn morning near a 
well-fruited Crawford peach tree and 
there gazed at the fruit on the topmost 
branches, laden with its. big, rosy- 
cheeked and almost perfect and ripe 
fruit, ready to fall to the ground and 
burst, so full of luscious juices—then we 
would ask ourself if there ever was any- 





thing so inviting? From the peach tree 
we turned to look at the pears. The 
Burre Clairgeau, a tree loaded with 
those big, long, handsome pears. with 
fawn and golden colors mingled and 
streaked on the sunny side with bright 
carmine. As we stood and gazed for 


awhile feasting our eyes on the beauti- 
ful fruit, we thought it no longer a won- 
der that such beautiful specimens should 
have been sold in Boston market for 
good prices. And then again we turned 
to look at our apple trees which stood 
near by whose branches were bending 
near the ground laden with the most 
useful as well as the most beautiful of 
all fruits. We doubt if there'ever was 
anything more beautiful and pleasing to 
the eye than are some of our choicest 
specimens of our well-ripened apples.-— 
C. W. Higgins. 

Shyness loves boldness. 

What a woman calls a good husband 
is very much like a sick bear in a 
cage. 

The more hidden away a woman's 
dimple is the more you seem to know 
it is there. 

Human nature puts out notes cf 
friendliness like a prince and lets them 
go to protest like a bankrupt. 

Nothing make a woman more impa- 
tient with a man than for him to fail 
to discover some of her secret charms, 
even when she doesn’t give him a 
chance.—New York “ Press.” 








Aristocracy—I have little sympathy 
with aristocracy of wealth, but I be- 
lieve in the nobility of the man with a 
clean heart.—Rev. M. F. Johnson, Bap- 
tist, Nashua, N. H. 
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Moderation is good, but moderation 
alone is no virtue.—Ruckert. 


Learning to Milk, Plow, Etc. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Some farmers seem to be backward about 
teaching their boys how to milk, plow, 
cultivate, etc., while other farmers take 
delight in teaching their sons how to 
do all kinds of farm work well. I men- 
tion this because I once knew a boy who 
asked his father if he could not help 
milk the cows. 

“Oh, no!” answered the father, “that 
is very particular work, and you would 
be apt to dry all the cows up.” 

The boy was not discouraged, however, 
but asked the hired man one evening to 
show him how to milk. He was taught 
willingly by the man, and the boy’s next 
step was to learn how to plow from the 
same hired man. 

Another way to help boys is to show 
them how to swim, how to row a boat, 
how to load a gun. It is best for the 
boy to learn all he can while young, so 
that practice may become easy when he 
is a man.—H. M. Coburn, Maine. 

A fool is wise after a pattern of his 
own. 

A man’s merit isn’t always up to his 
reputation. 

Don’t exchange single bliss for matri- 
monial blister. 

A poor workman always 
himself superior to his job. 

The earth’s gravity attracts, but the 
gravity of a man repels. 

Style doesn’t count when it 
the lining of a picketbook. 

Many a man rushes frantically to his 
uncle after saying farewell to his ante. 

No one ever heard a boarding house 





considers 


comes to 


landlady complain of a boarder’s poor 
appetite. 
The more experience we have with 


health foods the more sympathy we 
have for our old grass-eating friend Ne- 
buchadnezzar.—“‘Chicago News.” 





{ 
“Have you any breakfast food ?” he 


inquired in simple cereal accents. 
‘Well, I guess yes,” responded Roar- 
ing Pete, the cowboy waiter. ‘We got 
ham and eggs, fried sausage, chuck 
steak, spare ribs, mutton chops, corned 
hash, hog and hominy, light’ bread, 
heavy bread, hot bread. cold bread, corn 
bread, toast bread, apple butter, peach 
butter, cow butter, coffee, tea, butter- 
milk and beer. Breakfast food ? Well, 
that’s our winner. Name your grub.” 





The man who puts a $10 collar on a 
10-cent dog may mean well, but he’ll 
never be the works in a get-rich-quick 
scheme. 


COMPANION. 





for Asthma has been found 


| botanic product of West African origin. 


JUNE 





ASTHME 


Can be cured by 


Kota Plan 


A New and Positive Cure 








The Kola Plant, 


in the Kola Plant, a rare 

So garet 
are the powers of this New Remedy that in the 
short time since its discovery it has come into almost 


| universal use in the hospitals of Europe and America for 





the cure of every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by 
it are really marvelous. Among others Mr. C. B. Slade 
of Los Angeles, Cal., writes March 8, 1902, that Himalya 
saved his life, and through his recommendation thirty-five 
or a. have been cured by it. Mr. W. O. Cob. 
lentz, No. 7 LaSalle St., Cleveland, O., writes that he 
suffered for years until Himalya cured him. Physicians 
and change of climate did him no good. Mrs. Lidelle 
Hodgkins, Old Town, Me., writes that Asthma was her 
worst enemy but Himalya cured her completely. Mr. Al- 
fred Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, Washing. 
ton, D. C., testifies that after eight years continual suffer. 
ing, — Hay-fever season, Himalya completely 
cured him, undreds of others give similar testimony 
of their cures of Asthma of five to fifty years’ suffering 
by this wonderful new remedy. If you suffer from Asth. 
ma in any form, in order to prove the power of this new 
botanical discovery, we willsend you one trial case by 
mail entirely free. It costs you absolutely nothing, 
Write to-day to The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 








DuBY’s OZARK HERBS restore gray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natura! color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 

lossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 

OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not ey or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
posed of roots, herbs and flowers. It costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry hair, and bring back the color it originally was before 
it turned gray. Full size package sent by mail for 25 cents, 
OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


ThisELEGANT Watch $3:25 


Before you Las f 8 watch cut this out and send to us with 
your name an 
for examination a handsome 
SEAS Pin ecrerel, et wind od 
Mvmt stem set, fitted with richly jeweled movementand 
rs d a correct keeper; with long Gold 
pee chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
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By ago, gain Purely vegetable 
& harmless as water. Any one can makeitathome at little ex- 
pense. No starv! Nosickness. We willmaile box ofit &full 


lars i sealed to address free of charge. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO. Dept 164 Bt. Louis, Mo. 

















FREE 


Rubber Garden Hose, the most reliable made. 
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Our 100-Page Complete Catal 
Iror. Pe Tanks, Hose, Plumbing Goods, 10.000 
ORDER 


cuba NOW!” CARROLL IRON WOR 


FOR 30/DAYS TO THE READERS OF “Green's Frit 
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50 ft. 34 in. 3-ply Our “ ” Hose Complete with 
» H Jomplete 
$4 in. 3-ply Our “Winner” Hose Complete with¢9 65 
se ior”? GUARANTEED FOR 
Superior” Hose GUARANTEED FOR Complete with Couplings, 


50 ft. 34 in. 7-ply Our “‘Perfection” Hose OUAKA' 


ei Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. This Advertisement must Pi 
‘Winner’ is generally used with hand pumps. ‘Superior’ and “Perfection” with windmills and city pressure. 
ie, es wholesale prices on “Winner” Windmills, Towers, Pumps, 
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9-723 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, 
Grape 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture, 
Cc. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;” sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION °,"241z,czowine, 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 

voted to Pear 

Manures and Fertilizers, 

Currant 

Western New York Fruit Growing, 

— Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
c. 


Peach Culture, 
Quince Culture, 
Fruit Culture, 
and 


Culture, 


Culture, Small 


Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 


Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 


devoted first to ‘How 


Price by mail, 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 
We will mail you your choice of above 

books free, providing you send us 50 cents ¢& 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 

er, one year, and claim this offer. 
ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail 
above books, 


Special attention 


How to Market 


: 
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reen’s Four Volumes, in 
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strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay 
postage. Address 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Charles Moon, Minnesota. 

We do not make it our aim to grow 
plants for sale, but fruit for market. It 
is our aim to plant the largest and 
healthiest varieties. Each year we test 
some new kind for the purpose of getting 
better varieties, either in shape, size 
or color. We sometimes get some inter- 
esting results through those tests. It is 
not best to plant too large a bed of 
any one variety until it has been tested 
in your soil and locality, no matter how 
highly recommended in other places, as 
there is a great variation in soils. 

We set strawberries two feet apart in 
the row, and the rows four feet apart, 
hoe and cultivate until the latter part 
of July; then we sow about a bushel of 
millet seed to the acre, which we culti- 
vate in for winter protection. We leave 
this millet on the bed next season to 
help the berries up and out of the dirt, 
being opposed to using straw for this 
purpose, on account of sod grass seeds, 
which it almost always contains. A 
strawberry bed is good for two or three 
years if sod grass has been kept out. 
We plant a new bed each year, plowing 
up the old one, when it has ceased to be 
value. We have marketed two thous- 
and quarts from, one-half acre. We find 
it a good plan to plant early and late 
varieties, so as to prolong the season 
about a month. As we are increasing 
the size of our plantation, we see the 
need of increasing seasons also. We re- 
ceived an average price of ten cents per 
quart for our strawberries this season, 
in our home market. Our first experi- 
ence with strawberries was like many 
uther people’s experience. We dug plants 
from an old bed, get, cultivated, and 
hoed with great care, but to our sur- 
prise we had no fruit. The trouble was 
the plants were all pistilate, as the stam- 
inate plants had run out. I find it is 
a common mistake. I have also known 
growers to plant large beds of plants 
from unreliable firms which were all 
pistilate. There should be at least one- 
third, or better still, one-half staminate 
plants, in a strawberry bed. We set 
them, two rows of pistilate and two rows 
of staminate, in alternation. If you have 
been disappointed, try again. This is an 
old reliable saying, which holds good to- 
day. No man ever made a success with- 
out that disposition. After we have 
picked, eat, marketed and canned our 
crop of strawberries, we look back with 
joy, as we have had a pleasant time and 
have made considerable money. 

Next comes the raspberry, red and 
black, early and late, which we have 
planted in rows eight feet apart, and 
cultivate each year. They will remain in 
good health for six or seven years. The 
raspberry sold on our market this year 
at from 15 to 20 cents per quart, enlarg- 
ing the purse of the grower considerable, 
also the canned supply for winter. 

Raspberries all gone, then comes the 
blackberry, which is more _ profitable 
with us, planted in rows eight feet apart. 
Cultivated each year, they continue in 
good health for ten or twelve years. 
One year we picked nearly 900 quarts 
from a fourth of an acre, which sold in 
sur home market at 121-2 cents per 
quart. The past two years we have sold 
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our crop of blackberries for 15 cents per 
quart. Then the grapes following close, 
gave us a continual supply of fresh fruit 
for six months, also a steady income. 
We are growing grapes here in this cold 
latitude, by planting them two feet deep. 
Grapes are selling at 2 cents per basket 
here, 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: What 
fertilizer is best for strawberries, as- 
paragus, currants, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, grapes, plums, apples, rhubarb 
and rose bushes?—Mrs. M. J. Brayton, 
Massachusetts. 

In reply to your favor I will say that 
barnyard manure and wood ashes, or the 
manure from hen houses, is desirable for 
all the fruits you have named. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a good fertilizer 
is only adapted to one kind of fruit. If 
you buy a good commercial fertilizer 
(called phosphate) that is suitable for 
the cultivation of wheat, corn or pota- 
toes, it will be equally serviceable on all 
the fruits and garden plants you have 
spoken of. Cow manure is better than 
horse manure. The manure made by 
sheep and swine is very strong and val- 
uable. 


PROFIT IN SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 


Editor Green Fruit Grower: 
Strawberries—Varieties should be used 
that are known to do well in your sec- 
tion for the principal bed; others may be 
tested in a small way to determine their 
value. Procure plants of some reliable 
firm, or, when started, propagate your 
own, as new beds should be started each 


year. Plants should be set in spring on 
good rich soil, avoiding that infested 
with white grubs. Land should be 


marked as for corn (hand planting) and 
each alternate row planted to potatoes, 
cabbage, beans, etc.; strawberry plants 
set 31-3 feet apart in the row making 
them 31-2 by 7 feet apart, which is the 
proper distance to permit of cultivation 
each way. It is no use to set more plants 
than are needed any more than there is 
need of planting too much seed corn and 
spending much time during the summer 
to thin out. Cut off all fruit stems the 
first year but cut no runners; the late 
set plants that are said to be no good 
will produce a large crop the second 
fruiting season. Cultivate and hoe well 
the first season to August Ist, cover in 
November with damaged straw, or some 
litter, this litter to be partly raked off 
and left between rows in April. No more 
cultivation is required, simply mow over 
after picking, and any other time weeds 
get above plants. The actual cost of this 
bed ready to fruit the second year 
will not exceed $40.00 per acre, including 
land rent, spraying with paris green for 
insects, (leaf worms), and with Bord- 
eaux mixture for fungus diseases. For 
the first and second crop you should get 
from 100 to 200 bushels per acre each 
crep, and the third season about one- 
half crop, when it is usually best to plow 
up this bed. The profit depends on your 
market. By this method I often get fine 
fields of kerries that do not cost me one 
cent per quart before picking, which I 
wholesale to grocers at seven and eight 
cents ger quart. If you will give this 
method a proper test you will never 
again plant strawberries close. 


Raspberries. Fall plow and _ prepare 
for strawberries and grow melons, etc., 
between rows the first season. Plant 
same distance as strawberries, 3 1-2 by 
7, or 4 by 8 feet, cultivate and pinch off 
ends at eighteen inches the first season, 
trim off one-half the bush in October or 
November and turn down and cover with 
earth. Spring pruning may be best in 
mild climates. The second season pinch 
off at 3 to 31-2 ft. to make them grow like 
small trees. 
as Gregg and Columbian. After picking 
prune out all old, puny and diseased 
canes and burn them again in fall or 
spring, according to your location, prune 
off half last season’s growth. If turned 
down cover entirely with earth and again 
with litter, poor straw or course manure; 
this last cover will pay well as it pro- 
tects in winter and retains moisture and 
fertilizes in summer, often making fine 
crop when fields without it dry out and 
crop jis. practically lost. This severe 
pruning is a safeguard against that 
scourge of raspberry fields, cane rust, or 
anthracnose. Regarding profits, Colum- 
bian this year yielded us $100.00 per acre 
at one single picking, at sixteen cents 
per quart wholesale, while Gregg gen- 
erally gives about $200.00 to $300.00 per 
season per acre. Currants are easily 
grown. For hot and cold climates like 
the northwest mulch is better than cul- 
tivation. I never received much profit 
from grapes and blackberries in South 
Dakota as they root kill during our 
severe winters and blackberries are so 
thorny to handle in laying down for win- 
ter.—D. M. Dickerson. 





Plant More Fruit Trees—Because a 
man is not young, is it any reason why 
he should not be planting fruit trees ? 
I believe not says American Cultivator. 
As long as a man lives, I think he should 
plant an occasional tree, even if he does 
not care to set a while orchard, which 
in some cases he should do. He has re- 
ceived the benefit from some one’s plant- 
ing, and why should he not plant for 
someone else, even if he does not live to 
eat of the fruit. 

So long as he lives on the farm he 
should take an interest in its beauty and 
usefulness. Instances are published 
where men have made considerable 
money from orchards set by them after 
fifty years of age, and why shouldn’t 
they reasonably expect to eat fruit from 
trees set then or after ? 





Experience With a Cherry Bird.—Our 
berry pickers complained that the cherry 
birds were eating, or picking holes in 
the choicest strawberries all along the 
rows, as the birds could be plainly seen 
hopping along the rows of plants, and 
many berries were found with holes 
picked in them. Finally one of the birds 
was shot and examined but no trace of 
strawberries was found in its stomach; 
instead of strawberries were found many 
flies and insects. Later another bird was 
shot and examined with the same _ re- 
sults. Consequently during eight years 
of strawberry growing, also other small 
fruit, not another bird has been allowed 
to be killed or molested. They are our 
sweetest friends and deserve the best of 
all we grow.—William Armstrong. 





Fire Destroying Poultry Houses.—C. L. 
Allen, of Salem, N. Y., most all of his 
buildings by fire recently. Mr. Allen is a 
breeder of poultry. He has lost by this 
fire his orders for birds and eggs, and 
asks that those who ordered of him will 
send depulicate orders, otherwise he may 
not be able to fill the orders. 





“Men fear death as children fear to a 
in the dark.” 


Plant upright growers such |} 


FREE TO ALL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


THE +1900” BALL-BEARING FAMILY 





WASHER. 


A Wonderfully Simple Invention That 
Cuts in Half Time, Labor and Ex- 
pense of W — Clothes. 


No More Rubbing or Stooping— Monday’ s 
Drudgery No Longer to be Dreaded. 


Every Household in the Land Can Have 
One FREE. 


In order to prove to the most skeptical that the ‘‘tg00” 
Ball-Bearing Family Washer is unquestionably the 
greatest Home Labor Saving Machine ever invented, we 
will send you one absolutely free without deposit or ad- 
vance payment of any kind, freight paid, on 30 DAYS’ 
TRIAL. If you like it you can pay ior it either in cash 
or on the installment plan at the end of the 30 days’ trial. 
If you don’t like it, all you have to do is to ship it back 
to us at ourexpense. You run no risk, no expense, no 
obli ations whatever, 

The ‘‘1goo” Ball-Bearing Washer is unquestionably 
the greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for fam- 
ily use. Entirely new principle. It is simplicity itself. 
There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks, or com- 
plicated machinery. It revolves on bi- 
cycle ball-bearings, making it by far 
the easiest ——s "washer on the mar- 
ket. No strength re- 
quired; a child can op- 
erate it. 

No more stooping, 
rubbing, boiling of 
—s Hot water and | | [3 

p all that is needed, f 

It" Pall wash large “=o 
quantities of clothes 
(no matter how soiled) 
perfectly clean in six 
minutes. Impossible to f 
injure the most delicate 
fabrics, Saving in wear 
and tear of clothes, to say nothing of the saving in soap 
and materials, pays for machine in a short time. Don’t 
- prejudiced. This is entirely different from and far 

rior to any other washing machine ever made. 

he ‘1goo”” Washer is not a cheaply made machine. 
It is constructed of the very best materials; it is hand- 
some, compact, and strong, and will last a Jifetime. 

We receive ‘constantly hundreds of flattering letters 
from peas who have used the ‘‘1900” Washer. They 
are all unsolicited and must naturally be sincere. We 
shall be pleased to send to anyone writing for it our book 
of testimonials, which are guaranteed to be genuine and 
exact copies of originals on file at our office. Among the 
recent letters, we reproduce the following : 













East Piymoutn, Onto, Feb. 2, 1902. 
P. O. Ashtabula, Ohio. 

We have been using the ‘‘rgoo”” Washer since May 15, 
1g0o. Have done over 1,200 washings and [ think it is 
good for as many more. "We do family work from Ash- 
tabula. We have used 8 different machines, and the 

“7900” Leats them all for good and fast work and dur- 
ability. GEO. N. BURNET. 


Hart, Micn., Aug 25. 1902. 
Please find enclosed money order to ‘pay Sor my wash- 
er in full. We are well pleased with the washer, A 
great many people have looked at it. My mother, 83 
years old,and 1, whoama cripple ina wheeled chair, 
have done our washing i in it for the last three weeks. 
MRS ALICE ROUSE. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1902. 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is the best 
washer I eversaw. /¢ has washed our heavy blankets 
with ease. 1 washed them last spring and rubbed more 
than an hour and yet they had to go through again, but 
the ‘‘1g00”” Washer cleaned them thoroughly clean. Hie 
do our washing very quick and have no tired and worn 
out feeling o of old. 1 wish every lady had a washer. 

MRS. J. L. BANNER, 1203 Troost Ave. 


It costs nothing to try the ‘‘1g00”” Washer. It is sent 


to any one absolutely FREE on 30 days’ trial. We pay 
freight both ways. No money required in advance. 
Write at once for catalogue and full partic- 
ulars to 


1900” WASHER CO., 
130 M. State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








CANNING MACHINERY 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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10 DA Ys’ FREE TRIAL 


oo ne Bane new High Grade 1903 Model Gents’ BURDICK BICYCLE 


“e. aracreret (0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 


ame oO not handsomer, seneet, 


r equipped, better tires, hubs, hangers: bearings; and ine’ oon tae 
gam than any viet you can buy from an; other house —_ yiicero ome or elsewhere fo: 
Sian $20. 00, you can return the bicycle at ous expense and YOU W! Lh NO "ONE CE less 


T BE OUT ONE CENT. 


OUR RGENT’S F NEW NAPOLEON BICYCLE 
“proposition et A at “ABOUT iT ONE-HALF THE Low 
We use the ie Highest Grade de Guaranteed Tires 


d_ fur: Stronges 
BICYCLE GUARANTEE ever issued. 


FOR ASTONISHINGLY 
LOW PRICES, price* fir iorer 


houses, for the pm liberal bicycle 
offer ever heard of, for large beauti- 
= a and complete des- 
and ons of all our new 1903 bicycles 
a — —~y he rices, 


d condi 1 su.- 
prise. you, write cx our Free Bicycle 
vatal Our Free Bicycie Cata- 


LOGUE tells how to get a bicycle 














ree, on EASY CONDITIONS, tells 
how to buy a bicycle outright for 
about one-half the lowest price any 
other house , name vor how you 
can make $100.00 to $500.00 in 60 oe 
by qovetios only your spare 


OUR BICYCLE CATALOGUE 


IS FREE, ¢: sent by mail postpaid 
any address on ap- 
ona. aoe write a postal 
card or letter, say: ‘‘Send me your 
free Bicycle Catalogue” and it will 
go to you by return mail. 


DON’T BUY A_ BICYCLE 


until yn Lake ae a — le — 
logue. Write forthe 


_ SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


CHICAGO, iLL- 
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What change has made the pastures sweet 
And reached the daisies at my feet, 
And cloud that wears a golden hem? 
This lovely world, the hills, the sward— 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
’Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d. 
—Pope. 
Spring hangs her infant 
trees, 
Rock’d in the cradle of the western breeze. 
—Cowper. 


blossoms on the 


The bud is on the bough again, 
The leaf is on the tree. 
—Charles Jeffreys. 


Spring is strong and virtuous, 
Brood-sowing, cheerful, plenteous, 
Quickening underneath the mould 
Grains beyond the price of gold. 
—Emerson. 


Mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream. 
—Byron. 
Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal; no one 
feels, i ; 
Who does not at the same time give it. 
To be pleased, one must please. 
—Chesterfield. 


“The groves were Gods first temples.” 


’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


Think of your woods and orchards without 
birds! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and 
beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his 
dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your 
teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your 
door? 


Life amidst the haunts of nature is the 
place where life is real; 

Breezes, birds and brooks and bushes form 
a setting that’s ideal. 

Morning, rosy with its promise; 
with its hours of quiet; ' 

Field, where glints the glorious sunshine, 
and the sylvan temple by it; 

Summer joys and winter pleasures, 
tumn’s blessings rich and rare, 

And the springtime, whose unfolding stamps 
her beauty everywhere— 

All proclaim that life is larger where the 
feasts of nature are 

Where it seems that God is nearer, and the 
world of vice afar. —Rural World. 


evening, 


au- 


A Race With a Prairie Fire: “Late 
in the autumn of the early ’70’s,"" says 
Colonel Frank A. Root, “I encountered a 
prairie fire in the Republican valley. I 
was in a buggy with a friend going down 
the river along its east bank. It was 
late in the afternoon and the weather 
was warm, it being Indian summer. We 
were moving along leisurely when sud- 
denly there was a change of the wind. 
From the south it had shifted in almost 
a twinkling to the northwest and began 
to blow furiously. Along the road was 
a rank growth of tall, dry grass, while 
the sunflowers were so tall they reached 
above the team and buggy. Presently 
we were startled by smoke and could 
hear the crackling of sunflower stalks. 
Pausing for a moment we discovered a 
fierce prairie fire pushing toward us. 

“The smoke increased in volume and 
the heat soon became intense. The ve- 
locity of the wind steadily increased and 
the fierce flames rose high in the air and 
leaped considerable distance. We were 
almost surrounded by fire at times and 
realized it was now a race for life. Our 
team was a span of Mexican mustangs 
noted for endurance and the animals 
were pushed to their utmost speed. In 
some places the road was sort of zigzag 
and the team fairly flew. The smoke 
was suffocating and the heat seemed un- 
bearable. At one time we thought we 
were victims and that our only hope was 
in fleeing to the bank of the river and 
jumping into the water. Taking a sec- 
ond thought we decided to remain in the 
buggy trusting to the fleetness of our 
nags in getting us to a place of safety. 
After a race of six miles we came in 
sight of a settlement and here the fire 
finished its race with us.’’—Denver 
Field and Farm. 

The ruthless iconoclasts seem never to 
grow weary of wrecking our most de- 
lightful traditions. A prominent natur- 
alist now comes forward to let daylight 
through the popular belief that moles 
are blind, and avers that the little ani- 
mals have eyes hidden away back in 
their fur. As the “prominent natural- 
ist’ in this case is not Ernest Thompson- 
Seton there seems to be no reason why 
we should doubt his word. 


like all 


other 
have learned to adapt 
their situations, and to take precautions 


living things, 
themselves to 


Plants, 


accordingly. Water to plants is more 
valuable than gold is to human beings, 
and where the supply 18 scanty they 
have learned to hoard it as carefully as 
. miser does his treasure. Plants can- 
not refuse to give up water altogether, 
for otherwise they could not grow. All 
their food is taken up by their roots, dis- 
solved in water. This sap rises through 
their veins and feeds them. They make 
use of the mineral matter and then let 


the water which contained it escape 
through their lungs—that is, their 
leaves. But their methods of holding 
on to sufficient water to keep them 


green and flourishing are many and in- 
genious. Go out and pick a leaf from 
any plant or shrub—a hawthorn leaf, for 
instance. You will notice that its up- 
per side is much smoother than the un- 
der. 

The upper side looks dull in comparison. 
This is because the upper side is exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. The glaze 
prevents the hot rays sucking all the wa- 
ter out of the surface of the leaf. Some 
plants, indeed, refuse entirely to part 
with water through the upper side of 
the sheaf. Laurustinus and lilac leaves 
have no-pores at all on the shiny upper 
surface of the leaves. Pine .trees_ in- 
habit dry, sandy soils. These refuse to 
grow wide leaves, but confine themselves 
to producing thick, fleshly needles, which 
have very few openings through which 
water can escape. Cabbages need an 
enormous quantity of water, but unless 
the supply was absolutely unlimited 
their big leaves would give up too much 
to the air. 

To find the hell of poverty we must 
visit the city. You will never find it in 
the country. The farm-poor are aris- 
tocrats compared with the poor of the 
city slums. It is rare, indeed, that a 
farm family suffers for want of food or 
shelter; so rare that many of us who 
have always lived on the farm never 
have recollection of a single case in our 
neighborhood. Even with my acquaint- 
ance in the little country towns about me 
I cannot say as much of the city. On 
the farm misfortune may overtake a 
man and leave him stranded—we have 
all seen such cases—but he does not stay 
down. Ina few seasons we see him on 
his feet with plenty to eat and wear. A 
min once down in the city and the mis- 
ery, the temptation and the very air 
about him add to his burdens of de- 
spondency and stifle all ambition or hope 
in him, and he sinks, dragging down 
with him his dependent ones. 
in counting up the 
blessings of his childhood, reckoned 
these three for first good: Peace. He 
had been taught the meaning of peace 
in thought, act and word; had never 
heard father’s or mother’s voice once 
raised in any dispute, nor seen an angry 
glance in the eyes of either, nor had ever 
seen a moment’s trouble or disorder in 
any household matter. Next to this he 
estimated Obedience; he obeyed a word 
or lifted finger of father or mother as a 
ship her helm, without an idea of resist- 
ance. And, lastly, Faith; nothing was 
ever promised him that was not given; 
nothing ever threatened him that was 
not inflicted, and nothing ever told him 
that was not true. 


John Ruskin, 


A unique lecture on mad dogs was de- 
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Madison Square and be reminded of a 
lot of boys in swimming, such gay tos- 
sings of water over each other, such 
chattering and saucy pranks and glee- 
ful enjoyment of life are there among 
them. But you come a yard closer, and 
what a scattering ensues! Each one is 
on the alert for a foe every moment— 
they must be ready at any instant to fly, 
shrieking, for their lives. 

One would think they would die of ner- 
vous prostration, with their nerves so 
continually on the jump, like live wires 
on which life depends. And, eternal vig- 
ilance being the price of safety, the elec- 
tric current is liable to be cut off at any 
time. 

And think of the tragedies that occur 
nightly during the migrating season! Fif- 
teen hundred birds, killed in one night, 
were found at the foot of Liberty light 
one morning! And Fire Island light was 
the death of 230 birds of one species— 
black poll warblers—in one night. What 
a lot of music was silenced there! The 
Washington monument, even though not 
lighted, is the tragic end of thousands of 
birds annually. 

Taking into consideration the known 
fact that only a very small percentage— 
of the smaller birds, especially—ever 
reach old or even middle age, the rest 
meeting a violent death at the hands, or 
claws, rather, of preying animals or 
larger birds or remorseless bird wearing 
humans—one might just as well, on the 
whole, be a dweller in Manhattan—in- 
stead of above it—and cope with the us- 
ual trials of coal soot, trusts and ser- 


JUNE 


RHEUMATISM 


A CURE GIVEN By 


One Who Had It. 


Nine years ago I was 
tacked by muscular inflasy 
matory rheumatism. | gy. 
fered as those who have it 
know, for over three years 
and tried almost everything 

Finally I found a remedy that 
cured me completely and it has 
not returned. I have given it tog 
number who were terribly afflicted, and: it effected 
a cure in every case. Anyone desiring to give this 
precious remedy a trial, I will send it on receipt of 
10 cents in stamps to pay mailing. Address 


MARK H. JACKSON, 942 Univ. Block, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Green's Fruit Grower publishes reliable ads. only. 


Dr. Coffee Gures 
BLINDNESS at Home 


Dr. Coffee wants 
to send his famous 
80-page book on “eye diseases” free to all 
persons afflicted with cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids, sore eyes, blindness or 
ony ove disease. Dr. Coffee is curing 
10 thousand blind people a year. Book 
tells how you can cure 
home with mi! 





















Laub,Denison. 

A. J. Palmer. Melrose,’ 

Iowa, of blindness. Mrs. T. J. Blackburn, 
Des Moines, Iowa, of blindness. 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 861 Good Block, Des Moines, a, 


RUPTURE cine 


No operation, pain, danger or detention from work. No 
return of rupture or further use for trusses; a radical 
curein every cnet, oldoryoung. Sample treatment free 
toall, It will cost you nothin; Bron ns method, 
Don’t wait, write to-day. Dr. W.8. Box 82, Adams, N, ¥, 











enading cats, as to gaze enviously sky- 

ward and sing ‘‘Would I were a bird!’’—- | 

New York ‘Herald.” 

THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. | 

What do the robins whisper about 
From their homes in the elms 

birches? 

I’ve tried to study the riddle out; 

But still in my mind is many a doubt, 
In spite of deep researches. 


and | 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning.. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain, 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


It may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hills they take their way 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded; 

For do we not often hear it confessed 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That ‘‘a little bird has told it?” 


Perhaps; but the question is wrapped in 
ou 
They give me no hint or warning. 
Listen, and tell me if you find out 
What do the robins talk about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 





—R. S. Pelfrey in ‘‘Every Other Sunday.’’ 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 
J. E. INGRAHAM, 
3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Thanksgiving Prune is the most re- 
markable of all prunes or plums. 

Keeps for months like an apple. 

In condition for a dessert at dinner 
as fresh fruit on Thanksgiving Day 
and later, ripening on the trees Octo- 
ber rst. 

Recognized as the most valuable 
new fruit of the age. 

You have only to test it to be con- 
vinced that it is the greatest market 


/ prune, as well as the best for home 


use, since it can be marketed when 
picked, or weeks or months later as 
you may elect, 

The acme of high quality, great pro- 
ductiveness, vigorous growth, and 
large size. 
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atized for The Busy Man. 


THE 





livered by Dr. James McDonough, a vet- 
erinary surgeon of Montclair, N. J., to 
several hundred.school children recently. 
The lecture was delivered in the doctor's | 
barn, and a living illustration was used 
in the shape of an Irish setter that was 
suffering violently with the disease, it 
having been bitten by another dog suf- 
fering from rabies. The different forms 
of madness the disease takes were ex- 
plained carefully to the children, and 
they were given instructions as to what 
to do in the event of encountering a 
mad dog. 

“There is one impression which I wish 
to disabuse your minds of, if you have 
such an impression,’ said the doctor, 
‘and that is that a mad dog froths at the 
mouth. This is all wrong. Dogs do not 
froth at the mouth when mad. Neither 
does a mad dog pursue people. He runs 
straight ahead, snapping and biting 
things or people that are in his way, but 
he does not go out of his way to do it.” 


Ups and Downs of Bird Life.—Watch 
. flock of birds about the fountain in 
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The essence of many volumes put into a nutshell by Prof. J. A. Nichols, A. M., and H. H. 
Goodrich, A. M. The biggest little book ever sold for the ong considering its practical worth 
and durability. 1001 practical facts and figures for every day life 


The Following is the Table of Contents, in part, Which Speaks for Itself. 


It should be in every home; once there you will refer to it many times each day and it will > 
save you many dollars in expenses within one year. 4 

Clearly printed on Super-Calendared Paper; neatly and durably bound in Flexible Morocco- > 
Sheets ; over 100 apt Illustrations ; 256 P: 
And 8 cents additional to pay for 
1.25 at book stores, but we buy in very large quantities and give our 


For the next sixty days we will send one of these books absolutely free to every 3 
one who secures One new subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grower, and sends it to us > 
with their own renewal with $1 for all, but 8c. extra must be sent for postage on the book. y 
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Success, How won. 
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Receipts, Different forms. 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS IN KANSAS. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—The 
fruit prospects here are promising. All 
fruits blossomed well with the exception 
of a few varieties of apples. Kansas 
produces highly colored fruits of fine 
quality, therefore we are expecting much 
profit from the coming crops. The ap- 
ples that succeed best here are Ben Da- 
vis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Romanite 
and Janette. Apple orchards are short- 
er lived here than in eastern states, but 
the peach trees and sour cherry trees 
are longer lived here than in many other 
localities. There are not many fruit 
growers in my locality. Corn is the 
principal product of Kansas. Those who 
devote attention to fruits therefore are 
well rewarded.—Arthur J. Reed. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :— 
Grapes that succeed in the north do not 
thrive here in the south. I planted some 
strong vines but the climate and soil did 
not seem to agree with them. Eaton, 
Moore’s Early, Pocklinton, Moyer and 
Worden all failed in this soil as did 
Diamond. Niagara grew finely and 
started to bear fruit, but has since gone 
back on me. Brighton has done the best 
of the lot. Delaware has done very well. 
All vines have good care. The tomato 
does not succeed here as it does in the 
north, I cannot grow sweet corn here. 
Fruit trees do not succeed here as they 
do in the north. The Irish potato suc- 
ceeds well here.—Dr. Whitman. 


Editor’s Note :—It is well known that 
many fruits and other products which 
succeed in the north will not succeed in 
the south. The strawberry and the ap- 
ple are particularly a northern fruit as 
are aiso currants and raspberries. Many 
northern grapes and other fruits do not 
stand. the fierce heat of the south. The 
leaves often wither or are scorched by 
the intense heat. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will 
any one thoroughly grounded by experi- 
ence in the apple tree business attempt 
to analyze the glaring discrepancy in the 
price of nursery stock; or why do people 
agree to pay fancy prices for trees to 
strangers whom they never saw, when 
experience proves that equally reliable 
stock can be had for several hundred 
per cent. less? 

I live in the Susquehanna river valley 
in the central part of Pennsylvania. The 
soil here is as good for general farming 
purposes, and is so pronounced by indif- 
ferent critics, as any in America. Our 
farmers also know how to farm and 
make money at the business by hard 
work just as men must do in anything 
they undertake if aiming for success. 
The fruit growing business is probably 
not so intensely pushed with us as it is 
by the shrewd yankees of the North, or 
the sharp bargain drivers of the West; 
but a great quantity of all kinds of fruit 
is grown here, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums and cherries. I visited a plum 
orchard two weeks ago, not far from 
my home. There were about 200 trees 
of Wickson, Abundance, Burbank, Ger- 
man and Japan varieties. The trees 
showed marks of overbearing, but were 
stout and healthy. The owner, David 
W. Moyer, informed me that these trees 
were set in the spring of 1898, and were 
bought direct for 6 cents apiece. Some 
of them came from Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Moyer said that a year ago these trees 
were so heavily laden that the branches 
were literally lined with fruit and the 
removal of a bushel of plums per tree 
made scarcely a perceptible difference 
in appearance. He was absent during 
the picking season and the orchard did 
not receive the attention with regard to 
thinning it should have had; yet the 
trees sustained and developed a remark- 
able crop. The fruit on every tree can 
be picked easily by a man standing on 
the ground. I would not expect to find 
anywhere in the United States a hand- 
somer lot of plum trees than these; nor 
a lot which for limited numbers would 
exceed them in yielding profits to its 
owner. These trees cost 6 cents each, 
were properly set in the richest soil and 
properly handled from the start. The 
“$5 per dozen” tree agents somehow al- 
ways avoid trying to sell their goods to 
people who know how to handle or- 
chards. 

I would like to write a column, or sev- 
eral, about the Baldwin apple as it grows 
with us. There is no apple in the world 
like it. It beats all apples for product- 
iveness and quality, even admitting its 
well known features as a fruit for over- 
bearing, its tendency to fall from the 
tree and the specks under the skin, all 
of which are largely mitigated by wise 
culture. We have Baldwin apple trees on 
our farm forty years old. When _ they 
yield a full crop, as in 1902, I know of no 


other fruit that eclipses them. We have 
many Baldwin apples as large as_ the 
Twenty Ounce and the Pound apple, and 
they are solid and sound yet. We 
planted 100 Baldwins on an elevated site 
in 1898, which are now a picture to be- 
hold. They were bought for 8 cents 
each and have had regular culture. We 
expect them to come into moderate 
bearing this summer. What can be said 
of the Baldwin is equally true of the 
Fameuse apple, the Rome Beauty, as 
well as the York Imperial; the latter, 
however, is inferior in taste to its two 
more fancy brethren in this quality. 
We have many large land owners and 
practical farmers, who own fine looking 
orchards which get the keen edge of the 
plowshare every spring. The _ trees 
themselves are models of uniformity 
in size, prudent pruning and compara- 
tive culture, and the proprietor won- 
ders why apple culture fails on his valu- 
able land when the plow goes tearing 
and breaking the fibrous roots. A man 
can’t stand well on one leg and support 
a heavy load and an apple tree won’t 
bear fruit abundantly year in and year 
out when you give its roots the axe in 
the shape of a sharp-edged plowshare. 
Snyder county, one of the smaller 
counties of our state, situated in the cen- 
ter of the Susquehanna Valley, is des- 
tined to become a favorable fruit locality. 
What we need here is a large cold stor- 
age house. New York buyers’ shipped 
Lilins Grove last fall 5,000 barrels, or 
about 20,000 bushels of apples purchased 
at a uniform price of 50 cents per bushel, 
paying 12 cents per hundred pounds for 
wind falls. This shipment represented 
about 30 per cent. of the marketable 
yield for this county in 1902. Our local 
ridges are laden with great deposits of 
iron ore. Here.peaches and apples of 
finest color and flavor grow. A_ well 
known peach grower has about 17,000 
bearing trees under control. He is not 
advertising part of his holdings for sale, 
saying he has “more than he can han- 
dle.” For the culture of Rome Beauty, 
York Imperial, Yellow Belleflower, 
Smoke House, Pound Pippin and other 
established varieties, the average an- 
nual yields furnish proof that this is one 
of the best localities for apples in Penn- 
sylvania.—William K. Miller, Pa. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: To 
give the people of other portions of this 
great country an idea of a happy life in 
the Southland I will say that a man 
with a loving, helpful wife and bright, 
cheerful children in a small home fur- 
nished with the necessary comforts, and 
surrounded with beautifying roses and 
other shrubbery, enjoys happiness for 
which he may be heartily thankful. The 
wife enjoys caring for the poultry, 
which is of the best, and the children de- 
light in hunting the nests and gathering 
the eggs. Our little place is well stocked 
with horses, cattle, swine, sheep and 
goats, which have the free range of wood- 
lands. Our stock furnish various meats 


throughout the year, and ready market is 
found for all meats not needed in the} 
home. Fruit also abounds. Here we 
have peaches ripening from the 25th of 
May until the 10th of November, differ- | 
ent varieties ripening each week. Apples | 
from May until winter apples are gone, | 
which can be kept until March. 

Many of the best families in our im- | 
mediate neighborhood make all their 
everyday wearing apparel from wool, by 
spinning and weaving by hand, knitting | 
all the socks and some ladies’ hose. Any 
one desiring a sample of these goods to 
verify my statement may obtain same 
by sending five cents to pay postage; or, 
a pair of all wool socks for fifty cents, 
half wool, forty cents.The people I speak 
of as doing this work are those who have | 
the best homes and all the comforts ot 
life. Here we need no mortgage, though 
for the past two or three seasons we 
have had drought; this year we hope 
for good crops again. When the timber 
is all cleared off here I can hardly con- 
ceive how the people will get along in| 
times of drought as in the past game | 
was plenty and a man who is a good 
hunter, could keep his family in game 
meat the most of the time, there being 
many deer, turkey and squirrels. I have 
known one man to secure in one morn- 
ing two deer, four to six turkeys or ten 
to fifteen squirrels. Now nearly all are 
extinct. 

Railroads are also running through our 
state. We have the cotton mills, saw 
mills, iron furnace, steel mills and, in 
fact, many other industries. Oil . wells 
are being drilled in these parts with 
hopeful outlooks. Many of the minerals 
also abound. There is a fortune here for 
some as the South has many induce- 
ments for capital and brain to develop 
what we have. We have some of the 
best northern and eastern people with 
us now and hope to have many more. 
We are helped in many ways along the 
line of fruit growing, etc., by the read- 
ing of Green’s Fruit Grower, which pa- 
per we enjoy very much. We can see 
now in our immediate neighborhood 
many things in the way of improvement 
which would not have been thought of 
for some time to come had it not been 
for the introduction of this helpful paper. 
—J. F. Peace, Alabama. 








FROM A 20-YEAR SUBSCRIBER. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower—In re- 
ply to your communication acknowledg- 
ing my renewal for the five years hence 
which will make me a twenty-year read- 
er of Green’s Fruit Grower, I must say 
it is a most welcome paper coming into 
my family. I especially appreciate 
your “Letters to My Son,” as I have sev- 
eral sons who are very fond of the Fruit 


FREE WINE 


We want to send you FREE, costing you 
absolutely nothing, atrial bottle of ‘‘Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine.’’ Drop us a tal and it 
comes a-humming. You know that ’way back 
in bible times ple took wine “for the 
stomach’s sake.’’ But the modern grape wine 
is not good either for stomach, brain or ket. 
‘*Drake’s Palmetto Wine”’ is vastly different. 
It comes gushing from the palm-fruit of our 
own sunny South. It is a superb appetizer, 
tonic and nerve-bracer. It cleans and purifies 
the blood and thus feeds brain and brawn. It 
builds up athletes and nourishes thinkers. 

‘“‘Drake’s Palmetto Wine” is also a natural 
medicine. It is a wonderful specific for con- 
stipation, flatulency and all dyspeptic troubles. 
It positively heals catarrh of nose, throat, 
stomach or bowels. It regulates perfectly the 
liver, kidneys, and bladder. For women it is 
a true God-send. A tablespoon dose daily 
cures all those troubles. The wine has a rich, 
appetizing smack and plucks you up instantly. 


WE PROVE ALL THIS 
BY SENDING YOU A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE ON REQUEST 


DRAKE FORMULA CO., 402 Drake Bldg., 
100 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 

ROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 
of the publications named at a third less 
than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 


New York Ledger, monthly........ $1 50 $1 00 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 1 30 
te, aah SR et See 90 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 150 125 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 150 1 25 
MNES bs pacncndgidnhecdgauddeees << cs 150 100 
EOE OU TROUMC Soc. cc ccccccdgesesns 100 50 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 150 9 
Parm and Direside......iccc<-sceseces 100 50 
Se ee 1 10 75 
Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 10 60 
Reliable Poultry Journal............ 10 8 
ee 150 10 
TOMMUED FOCPIRE oo vaccine caececseesace 1 00 50 
POON cesascnacadatdnndéwetwcaataceces 150 125 
Agricultural Epitomist ............. 100 60 
ETRCCICGL POEM 6c. cateciccesccccce 150 100 
Gleanings in Bee Culture... ......... 150 125 
American Poultry Advocate....... 5 50 
Everybody’s Magazine .............. 150 125 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.............. 150 10 
Wee IO ocicdcactiasdnadcdenns 10 50 
WGP. JOUUMAE 5 onceccccccsee jenedmeaee 10 £580 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmer1 50 76 
Orange Judd Farmer................ 150 10 
American Agriculturist ............ 150 123 
Missouri Valley Farmer............. 100 wv 
Home And FIGWers. .......cccescecece 150 100 
Good Housekeeping ................- 13” 1W 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual ee not 





Grower and seem to read every article 
in it. May you long prosper in its pub- 
lication is my sincere desire. 

We have moved to New Ontario and 


feel keenly the lack of cultivated fruits. | 


I fear that most large apple trees will 
winter kill. Pears I have found to bea 
complete failure. European plums no 
better. Thermometers commonly fall to 
39 degrees below zero. Still this is a 
wonderful country for oats. A neigh- 
bor of mine grew on ten acres, 1,100 
bushels, Hay two to three tons per 


taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROW 
| Rochester, N. Y. 


PRICES REDUCED 2233 





DAYS. 
$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ** = 3.50 each 
$10. > be - 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65¢ 
Quality best. Guaran - $2. Book 
m= Free with all ‘*Quakers.” 
sirite for -, a a 
jogue, spec y offer. 
Done’ miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, 














: men, 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg Co., 97 World Bidg., Cin oa 
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SPECIAL 






(Read some of them given below). 


shafts. Special heel braces on shafts. 


tains. 


LIT HICKORY VE 





WONDERFUL 
SELLER 


(J. “2 


Fourth, Our fair method of selling. We allow the purchaser 
the purchaser is not satisfied in every particular that it is the best 


side panel carpets. Full length steel body loops. Reinforced back curtain. . | 
More than are furnished by anyone else. ‘-inch steeltires. Full box frame spring cushion. 


-lining. Genuine full leather quarter top with genuine rubber roof, back curtain an 
tacvede Gear painted any color wanted. Full silver mountings, without extra charge, if ord 
YOU SHOULD WRITE AT ONCE for our hand- 
part of the buggy and also illustrates and describes a complete line of all styles of 
s CLES at prices that will save you $25.00 to $50.00 on a vehicle. Wehave thousands of testimonials from cus- 
tomers all over the world who have saved money from buying of us. We can saveyou money and give you a better vehicle than you ever saw 
You will want your buggy soon now. Understand that we will finish it any way you 
want us to if you order early. Our catalog will post you on prices and styles even if you do not buy of us. 
C. ‘A UTION Do not confuse us with any mail order house in the country, as we are exclusive manufacturers of Split Hickory 
Vehicles only, and do not deal with seconds or picked up jobs. Every vehicle we sell is made in our own factory. 


THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Laws of Ohio. 


the body. Four extra clips on the axles. 
Solid ao spring back. All wool head-li 
ody, fancy striped or plain as pre: 
We ship the buggy any where, to any one, on the free trial plan. 
some, new illustrated eet which describes every 


before. Tryus and see. Write for a Catalog today. 


Ufa 
CHUTE 
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The reasons why we are having such a phenomenal sale on this particular buggy are easy to see. 


First, It is our Celebrated Brand—§S T HICKORY SPECIAL (Split, not sawed). Second, It has 100 Points of Merit. 
4 eeu bas ) Pel Wil? It is a regular $75.00 Suess. sold to the Consumer direct for only $47 


in an advertisement. 


Station 26 
















Were yan ” <——sy Sis 


—— 


30 DA Ss’ FREE TRIAL erate he has ever 


seen, from the standpoint of finish, style and durability, he can return it to us at our expense and not be out one cent in the transaction. 
Fifth, Our ironclad guarantee of two years from date of sale. D C 
factory. You cannot get a Split Hickory from anyone else, as we sell only to the consumer and do not sell jobber or retailer. 
Seventh, Youtake absolutely no risk in dealing with us, as we make good eve The editor of this paper would not 
as: our advertisement to appear if we were not responsible, and HERE ARE T 

here are many other reasons too numerous to mention 


Wheels, shafts, body and all gear woods carried one hundred days in pure oil and lead before painted. 36-inch genuine leathers on the 
i Quick shifting shaft couplings. Long distance, dust proof axles. Full length velvet carpet and 


ixth; We manufacture every bugyy we offer for sale in our own 


one of our claims. 
FEW OF THE 100 POINTS OF MERI 


Screwed rim wheels. 
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on this Special Job. 






Longitudinal center spring under 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONTINUED. 
acre, As to rhubarb, I never saw any- 
thing to equal it. I certainly would 
fear to get » blow with one of the stalks. 
Nearly all vegetables do well. The cli- 
mate is exceedingly healthful. But a 
new-comer must arm himself to fight 
mosquitoes, black-flies, sand-flies, bed 
bugs and kindred vermin, as they are 
exceedingly troublesome, but as the 
country is being cleared they become less 
troublesome. 

Did you ever try the Jack Pine as an 
ornamental tree. While taking a walk 
with my wife we came to some honey- 
suckle that we never saw described by 


any nursery-man, and that I consider 
superior to any I ever saw. The only 
lack is, it has no fragrance. It varies 


in color from lemon yellow to a deep 
orange and has very large trusses; per- 
fectly hardy. This is a great country 
for roses, lilies and mountain ash; they 
seem to grow everywhere; and as to 
spruce trees, we never need to order 
them of a nursery; any amount of them 
grow wild. This is becoming a great 
mining country. Any amount of work 
winter and summer to any willing work- 
ers, male or female and splendid wages. 
Any man 18 years of age get a free farm 
160 acres free. No healthy man need 
die in the poor house. I am no land 
agent nor have I any land to sell, but I 
only regret that I didn’t come up here 
twenty years ago—James M. Munro, 
Ont., Can, 





LETTER FROM OZARK COUNTY, 
MISSOURI. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower,—I am 
located on the southern slope of the 
Ozark Mountains. The climate is mild 
and the storms of the winter pass by 
us. This country is yet undeveloped. 
lt is known as the Big Red Apple coun- 
try. Apples grow to perfection here. We 
have apples so large that thirty will fill 
a half bushel basket. Nearly all kinds 
of fruit do well here. We have good 
pure water. I have been here five years 
and I am delighted with the prospect. 
Have a family of ten. I have not had a 
doctor in the house since I have been 
here. At this date April 18th the hills 
are dotted with lovely flowers and we 
hear the wild turkeys gobble every morn- 
ing. There are a few deer in the moun- 
tains. The streams are stocked with 
beautiful speckled trout, bass and other 
game fish. The apple crop is promising 
this year, but peaches and cherries are 
a failure on account of freeze in Febru- 
ary. Lands are worth from $2.00 to $10. 
rain storm on the stone steps of a 
per acre.—J. W. Wright. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: As I 
have 80 acres in bearing orchard I de- 
sire to put in a cider mill for the purpose 
of utilizing cull apples by working into 
vinegar, and would ask through your 
paper a form, or method of making vin- 
egar. I have three cement cisterns side 
by side that hold 500 barrels. I want to 
run the cider into these cisterns, let it 
ferment and make vinegar, then pump 
out and barrel for sale. Will vinegar 
make in the cisterns? Also please state 
the best way to clear the liquid? Would 
it be well to allow it to run through 
sand? Can I get good returns from 
soaking the pumice and repressing, will 
the second pressing make good vinegar? 
Also can you mention some responsible 
firms that deal in pure cider vinegar? I 
am satisfied that the manufacture of 
cider vinegar is the only way to utilize 
the cull and waste apples. I enjoy 
Green’s Fruit Grower very much.— 
Clifford G. Palmer, Jasper, Mo. 

Reply: I have not much experience in 
making vinegar. I have run cider frem 
one barrel to another slowly through 
long troughs which, in warm weather, 
hastens the making of the vinegar, but 
I do not think it was profitable. There 
is no treuble in making vinegar slowly 
by keeping the barrels of cider in a warm 
place. If the barrels are moved out into 
the yard where they can get the sun- 
shine in summer vinegar will make read- 
ily. The barrels should be kept full or 
the sun will hurt’ them. Cider is 
changed into vinegar in the course of 4 
few days or weeks in large vinegar fuac- 
tories by allowing it to drip through 
shavings from the top of the high build- 
ings to a lower basement perhaps 50 to 
75 feet, where the cider comes in contact 
with the air. I do not think it is profit- 
able to make cider vinegar in a smal! 
way for the general market; it may be 





profitable to make vinegar in this way | 
if you have a local demand for it in your ! 


own neighborhood at a paying price. If 
any of our readers can answer other 
questions I will be glad to hear from 
them briefly. Cider stored in cement 
cisterns in cool cellars would change to 
vinegar very slowly, and possibly would 
never make vinegar. That manner of 
storing might be an expensive 
—Editor G. F. G. 


failure. | 


FRENCH OR GERMAN 
AT HOME. 

Editor of Green's Fruit Grower:— 
There are many young men, and young 
women, too, who have to work hard on 
the farm or in the shop or factory, and 
yet perhaps they would like to improve 
their education. They may have stud- 
ied English grammar and become well 
grounded in geography, arithmetic, etc., 
at the country school, but perhaps they 
have a use for French or German. Now 
it is quite easy to make fine progress in 
a language by studying only one hour a 


STUDYING 


day. I once knew a man who had an 
educated German for a _ friend, The 
German gave him instruction in  pro- 


nunciation, and occasionally had a page 
or two in German read from the text 
book. In a short time, say a month or 
two, the scholar was able to study with- 
out a teacher, for fine text books are now 
made for French or German, and as they 
contain grammar,- reading exercises and 
full explanations, it is very little trouble 
for a diligent scholar to learn, Where 
there’s a will there a way.—H. M. Co- 
burn, Maine. 


YELLOW TRANSPARENT. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Prof. 
Yan Deman says in the last Fruit Grow- 
er, in answer to questions, that the Yel- 
low Transparent apple “bears enormous- 
ly.”” I am surprised to learn that of it 
in New York and Pennusylvania. Here 
it does nothing of the kind. When it 
was first introduced, twenty years ago 
or more perhaps, I received from the 
Agricultural Department two trees of 
this variety, together with half a dozen 
other kinds imported from Russia. The 
other kinds proving worthless were cut 
down, but these commencing to bear a 
few very good apples were suffered to 
stand. One of them died recently, but 
the other seems tolerably healthy. Both 
of them, however, have not borne half a 
bushel altogether during all these years, 
and have not produced a single specimen 
for years. I will try the experiment of 
putting a wire round one of the limbs. 

But this variety is not alone in its 
barren habits here. I have a tree of the 
Northern Spy, 15 or 20 years old, a large, 
fine, healthy tree. It has never borne a 
peck altogether; and not a single speci- 
men has ever hung on the tree till it was 
fully matured. Ben Davis does better. 
Winesap bears early, but is short lived. 
Perhaps Jonathan succeeds as well here 
as any we have tried. But it is not an 
apple country. Pears do well. The only 
drawback is the blight. The Kiefer does 
not blight, and the Dutchess not badly, 
especially if it is not cultivated.—J. B. 
Saxe, Kansas. 





Water Powers.—In the March issue 
some one wrote regarding the value of 
the unused water powers of our country. 
This was timely. How many of us have 
them right at home upon our farms run- | 
ning to waste year after year unused. | 
So much energy lost. Why not harness 
them and by means of electricity run our 
farm machinery, light our houses and 
the houses of our neighbors. Farmers 
can as well enjoy these luxuries as city 
people. A small electric plant is not ex- 
pensive, although large generators seem 
to cost pretty well. It is surprising the 
number of lamps that can be run by a 
small generator with storage batteries. 
Oil seems to be continually advancing in 
price and its use is not altogether con- 
genial. There are many other uses to 
which electricity can be put; perhaps 
many which we do not know of now. All 
those who are so situated will do well to 
well to look into this—Wesley N. Peck. 





Wiggs—He’s rather dense, isn’t he? 
Wageges—Yes; he wouldn’t recognize 
the point of a joke if he sat down on it. 





The Way to Pack Fruit. 


An extensive cherry grower has a new 
way of crating cherries. Twenty-four 
quart berry crates are used, the ends 
and partition piece being sawed in two, 
before nailing up. This makes two crates, 
each being half the depth of the regular 
size. The cover boards are used for the 
top of the upper half. This makes shal- 
low crates holding a scant half-bushel 
each. 

The fruit is not piled in deep, and 
therefore, does not mash. A relatively 
large area of the fruit is exposed to view 
to tempt customers. 

The method of facing is unique. A large 
pane of glass is laid on a table, and on 
this is set one of the shallow crates with 
neither top nor bottom. A layer of cher- 
ries is then carefully laid over the glass 
in the bottom of the crate with the stems 
up. The rest of the cherries are then 
poured in and the bottom is nailed in 
place. 

While holding the glass in place the 
crate is turned over, and then the glass 
is removed. This makes the crate just 
level full, and the top layer is evenly 
placed with no stems showing. Sprays 
of asparagus are thrust in around the 
edges of the crates. 

This delicate fringe of green makes a 
beautiful contrast to the deep red color 
of the cherries. Most fruit growers 
would not be willing to take so much 
pains in preparing for market, as the 
extra cost is about 5 cents a crate.—New 
York Farmer. 


oO. 


A Famous Catalpa—A London letter 
says that the old catalpa tree which is a 
feature of Gray’s Inn Gardens, in the 
heart of London, and which was taken 
from Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
was to have been planted in the present 
position by Queen lizabeth, is dying. 
Queen Elizabeth was prevented by ill- 
ness from planting the tree herself, and 
she deputed Sir Francis Baccn, after- 
ward Lord Verulam, to take her place. 
As Raleigh named Virginia after his 
sovereign in 1585, the tree which he 
transplanted is well over three centuries 
old. 


A Children’s Garden—Give the children 
an opportunity to make a garden, says 
“Country Life in America.” Let them 
grow what they will. Let them experi- 
ment. It matters less that they produce 
good plants than that they try for them- 
selves. A place should be reserved. Let 
it be well out of sight, for the results 
may not be ornamental. However, 
take care that the conditions are good 
for the growing of plants. 











“Say, dere, you Rastus, you done been 
fightin’ again.” - 

“No, I han’t been fightin’ mammy.” 

“Yes, you has, too. Can’t I done see 
de white eye dey gave you?’—New York 
“Sun.” 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Drafts sent Anywhere FRER, 


Keep your Money until sat- 
isfied with Benefit you 
receive, then send 
One Dollar. 


Magic Foot Drafts, the wonderful Michigan ex- 
ternal remedy which has been so successful in 
curing all kinds of acute and chronic rheumatism, 
are now being sent all over the world on approval 
—without one cent in advance, If the sufferer is 
satisfied with the benefit received, he is expected 
to send one dollar for them, otherwise no money is 
asked or accepted. 





_ The Drafts are worn without the least inconven- 
ience, the stocking being protected by the imper- 
vious backing. They cure rheumatism in.any part, 
peer ey Magy aps rest and comfort to pain- 
racked ies, Noother rheumatic cure has ever 
been successfully sent on approval, but we find the 
people willing and glad to pay for Magic Foot 

rafts, because they do bring relief even after 
a else has failed. We have hundreds of 
letters full of thankfulness from persons who tried 
Magic Foot Drafts—at first unwillingly—but at the 
urgent entreaty of cured friends. Take a chance 
on the testimony of the thousands made well and 
write for a ir to-day to the MAGIC FOOT 
DRAFT COMPANY, 679 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mich, When satisfied with benefit received, send 
One Dollar, but until then send NO money. Write 
to-day—Now. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Gray Hair Restored. 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked, or Bleached 
Hair, or Beard instantaneously, 
shade from Light B: 
Does not wash or rub 
Trade off. Contains no poisons, and is not 


Merk. sti $ 
wii send yous Trial size tor 2OC 


epee inlet nada tft 
e é! mes as muc. cent 
A OLFIO TRADING: we ‘Nichols Bidg.. St, Louls, Ho, 

















SALESMEN ‘twists. 
BIG WAGES vi 


r ick] 
qos 
Wenderfal Invention: 
Enormous demand. Ev- 


erybody bu ler. ¢ a oil 
rom kerosene oil. A spoon- 
ead fuel Ohi fuel. 
dirt, ashes or big coal bilfe “All eines, Prisse 4 fg up. 
Write for special offer, new plan. Oatalogue Free. 
WORLD MF@. CO., 6236 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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a luxuriant growth. 
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K, under paper cover, gives the experience of the edi- 


tor of Green’s Fruit Grower in beginning and succeeding at fruit culture 
on a fertile but run down farm, after having spent fifteen years behind a bank 
counter in a large city. Those who are about to begin fruit growing will get 
many suggestive hints and words of encouragement by reading this book, con- 


taining sixty-four pages, well illustrated. 


We will mail this book, postpaid, for 


twenty-five cents, or will send it as a premium to allwho send fifty cents 


for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, and 


claim this premium when subscribing. 








SUNSTROKE INSURANCE 












thought he was safe from sunstroke. 


conditions. 


blood many degrees. 


sunstroke insurance. 


> 


Best for the Bowels. 

bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C. C 

or your money back. Sample and booklet free. Address 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 549 


When the summer’s heat gets about 90 degrees, you are liable to be sunstruck 
any time you are out in the sun, unless you take the proper precautions. Sev- 
eral years ago, the writer of this, who has spent much of his life in the tropics, 
One day he collapsed, remained uncon- 
scious for five hours, and at times his life was dispaired of. As a matter of fact, 
any person whose stomach and bowels are in bad shape in the summer time, is 
liable to be sunstruck in temperature that would be harmless under normal 
That’s all there is to it. Stomach and bowels full of festering, 
fermenting refuse that forms acids and gases, raise the heat of the body and 
Scientists have found that natives of the 
South Sea Islands, living on laxative fruit, bananas, cocoanuts, 
bread-fruit, have a temperature 20 degrees lower than that of white 
men who are careless about their food or their bowels. It has been 
found in years of experience, that a CASCARET Candy Cathartic 
taken at bed-time every night will keep the body clean and cool 
inside all day, and forms a safe and thoroughly reliable form of 


blet statsped ©. €. G.” Guaranteed tu cure 
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O for a gladsome summer time 

When eggs drop down below a dime, 

And coal and gas both cut no ice, 

And heat’s so cheap it has no price, 

When beef and milk and butter sweet 

And wienerwurst, and pickled feet, 

And beets and cabbage, beans and peas, 

All can be reached by man with ease. 

When none can press the people low 

Beneath a load of pain and woe, 

Except the Ice Trust, cold and stern 

Which for the people’s cash doth yearn. 

Oh for the gladsome summer time 

That most delicious happy clime, 

When hated trusts no more control 

The mortal’s stomach, stove and soul. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 





“Washington,” said J. Sloat Fassett, 
“left this country when it was made up 
of thirteen states. If he could come back 
to it to-day, he would find it composed 
of forty-five. He left it when is was the 
least among the civilized nations of the 
world; he would find it to-day the fore- 
most. He left it when it was the poorest; 
ke would find it the richest. He left it 
when it would take longer to go from 
Washington to Rochester than it would 
take to-day to go from New York to San 
Francisco and back again. He left it 
before electricity had been discovered, 
when the voice would travel no farther 
than the distance the speaker could send 
it by his unaided efforts; he would find, 
if he returned to-day, that he might 
transmit it a thousand miles from where 
he was speaking. ” 





“One cannot be ‘happy till one has 
learned how, and for that one must suf- 
fer.”’—Zangwill’s ‘‘One’s Womenkind.”’ 








Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Tll., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer’s Handy *Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted_with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch 
tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and | guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing Co. 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 


The “Cream” of them all 


We can Prove that the Plymouth 
Cream Extractor has more points of 
excellence than any other. Here are 
afew: Milk not mixed with water. 
Removable inner can, Inner can 
has center tube which is also water 
receptacle. Water distributed EQUAL- 
Ly around and under inner can; also 
through center rae _ greatest 
possible coolin oO water 
required 5 mont My r the year. New 
and original faucet; impossible to 
leak or sour. You'll be sorry if you 
buy any other before investigating this. We prepay exp. 
one es. Send for Catalog. Plymouth Cream Sep- 

r Company, Plymouth, Ohio. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHYs 


IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTS. i- 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “: 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX. 

















8 
sramaibebes complete f oe 
WHEN You poy DIREC 





ery guaranteed or money refun- 
ded and we pa: freight charges. 

Buggies $21.50; yeep eceage ; Harness 
Don’t buy see our full line of 


CUSTOM- MADE VEHICLES. 


today for Money Saving Catalo; 
U.S. euGGY & CART CO,, B 219 CINCINNATI, ri, OHIO. 


“Still Fly” and Lice Wer 
A sure protection for cows 
from the torture of flies in pas- 
ture and milking. Harmless to 
man and beast. Cows give 25 
percent. more milk. Gunaran- 
teed to pay for itself daily. 
Prevents all kinds of diseases. 
Kills lice, insects, etc. A thor- 
ough disinfectant. Calves and 
young stock will thrive, Ap- 
lied with our special sprayer. 
We will send to any address for 
1,00, sprayer and enough Fly 
iller yr protect 200 — 
Mone returned if not as represented. Agents wante 
STILL FLY” COMPANY, BOX 266, UTICA, N. Y. 


a earners’ Handy Wagon Ce. 


Saginaw, Mi 


















Cure These Blemishes 
Also Ringbon and or. oot 


large’ 
foe aand and Pol Evil. 
aoe cures. 











HORTICULTURE. 


HORTICULTURAL WORK FOR JUNE. 


The transplantation of fruit-bearing 
trees and plants is generally completed 
by the first of June, in this state; yet 
I have transplanted raspberries, grown 
on my own grounds, very successfully, 
in the early part of June. After we had 
dug over the grounds for plants, the 
starting of canes between the rows and 
hills, would disclos2 the presence of hid- 
den roots and when the canes were ten 
or twelve inches, I have taken them up 
carefully, with some earth attached to 


u..oave Your Trees 


The Duryea Extension Step-Ladder does 
not have to be leaned against the tree, caus- 
ing damage to fruit and productive twigs. 

Note spreading base—this prevents toppling 
at any point of extension. Easy to adjust 
to any position or height required in picking 
fruit from the branches. 


Duryea 
Extension Step-Ladder 


is made throughout of the best material by 
skilled workmen. All nails cemented, insuring 
against rusting and pulling out. 


The 








their roots and transplanted them, in fa- 
vorable weather without their wilting; 


and they have made nearly, or quite, as 


good growth, through the season, as 
those transplanted in April or May. I 
have also transplanted tomatoes about 
the first of June, with good results, when 


they had been moved two or three times 


in the hotbed, made a stocky growth and 
budded to blossom. Such have borne 
ripe fruit earlier than those planted in 
the open, two or three weeks earlier, 


when they were retarded by chilling 


weather. 

But, as a general rule, fruit growers 
have finished transplanting before the 
first of June and their great, urgent 
business, in June, is to promote the 
rapid growth of trees and plants, not 
only of those transplanted this season, 
but also those that have been growing in 
orchards and small fruit plantations, for 
years, All experienced fruit growers, I 
think, have come to the settled conclu- 
sion that the growth of vegetation is 
best promoted by frequent stirring of the 
soil. In planting strawberries, for in- 
stance, we press the moist soil around 
the roots so firmly as to almost exclude 
the air from them and growth hardly 
commences until the soil around the 
plants is loosened up with a hoe, and the 
game is true of larger plants and trees. 
The soil will also become compacted 
around and above young trees and plants 
previously planted, by the rains of win- 
ter and spring and stirring it will open 
it to the admission of air and fertilizing 
gases and will also promote the ascen- 
sion of water, stored in the soil and sub- 
soil, by capillary attraction, to supply 
the necessities of the growing plants. 
The cultivation of crops has been great- 
ly facilitated, of late years, by the inven- 
tion of a variety of cultivators, some of 
them well adapted to the cultivation of 
small plants, so that you can run close 
to the plants without covering or uproot- 
ing them. I recall that in my earlier ex- 
perience in horticulture, over fifty years 
ago, having no cultivator adapted to the 
purpose of the first cultivation of small 
plants, I constructed a rough A-shaped 
frame, bored holes through it and drove 
in harrow teeth, making an implement 
with which I could cultivate small plants 
without covering them. Now they have 
implements perfectly adapted to the cul- 
tivation of small plants, without throw- 
ing earth upon them, yet running so close 
to them as to leave little for the hoe to 
do. You cannot entirely dispense with 
the hoe, but you can greatly reduce the 
time required for its use, thus saving 
the wages of men, when wages are high 
and farm laborers scarce. On a fruit 
farm of any considerable size, the culti- 
vator should hardly cease running dur- 
ing the month of June, or July, either, as 
for that. Its use is necessary to promote 
free growth, to counteract the effects 
of drouth ‘and to subdue weeds. After a 
hard rainfall the surface of the soil often 
becomes so compacted as nearly exclude 
the air from the roots of plants and to 
cause rapid evaporation of the water in 
the soil into the air. To counteract this, 
the cultivater should be used as soon as 
the surface has dried, to break the ca- 
pillary tubes, thus preventing the moist- 
ure from rising to the surface from be- 
low and escaping into the air. 

Even with large fruit trees, such as 
apples, pears, peaches and plums, sum- 
mer cultivation of the trees while young, 
is almost universally recommended, by 
successful fruit growers, and I think 
that a majority of experienced orchard- 
ists practice cultivation after the trees 
have come into full bearing. In a dry 
season, cultivation enables the orchard- 
ist to control moisture.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Growth—The one who 
would grow adopts as his first 
method, prayer. We must not only be- 
lieve in prayer, but must pray and not 
faint. ‘‘Pray without ceasing.” Living 
a good, consistent Christian life not only 
helps toward the end desired, but also 
is an evidence of the inward growth of 
the knowledge of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ.—Rev. J. F. Blair, Baptist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Christian 











the factory. 


Needed every day about the house and other 
buildings as well as in orchard. 
Over 5000 dealers sell it. 
send us his name and we will supply you from 


If yours doesn’t, 


Free Circulars and Price List. ¢ 


HELM M’F'G CO., 





422 Mason St., Jacksonville, Il. 





Gems of Thought. 


Eternal life is not a thing that we are 
to get when we die. It is a thing that 
we are living now.—Drummond. 

The true moment at which to call upon 
one’s self to take any new step in virtue 
is at the fainting-point, when it would 
be so easy to drop all and give all up; 
when, if you do not, you make yourself 
a power.—J. F. W. Ware. 

Seen from outside, many forms of hu- 
man life seems coarse, repulsive and un- 
bearable, which, seen from the inside, 
sem tolerable and pleasant.—Christian 
Register. 

To-morrow! How often we say that 
when a resolution is taken or a purpose 
designed, and how mockingly Fate 
laughs back at us. To-morrow! as if 
time was in our poor mortal hands, or 
as if, to the cowardly, there ever is a 
to-morrow! 

What a vast proportion of our lives 
is spent in anxious and useless forebod- 
ings concerning the future—either our 
own or those of our dear ones. Present 
joys, present blessings slip by and we 
miss half their flavor, and all for want 
of faith in Him who provides for the 
tiniest insect in the sunbeam. 


Co-operation—Connecticut fruit grow- 
ers think of arranging a system of co- 
operative marketing through their state 
society, says “American Cultivator.” 
Work tending in that direction has al- 
ready been carried on by the society and 
by the corresponding organizations in 
Massachusetts. Last year in Connecti- 
cut an advance census of the fruit crop 
was taken, also a list of growers and 
their shipping stations was prepared and 
gent to leading commercial fruit buyers. 
The success of the plan has led to a de- 
mand for further steps in the same gen- 
eral direction. Miassachusetts fruit 
growers have made a co-operative study 
of markets and marketing, and at their 
meeting in Worcester last week con- 
sidered more definite work in this line. 
With the growing pressure of competit- 
ion and the closer association of fruit 
specialists the demand for co-operative 
crop management is likely to increase. 








Dr. Frances Dickinson, president of 
the Social Economics club of Chicago, 
has found, or professes to have found, 
a solution for the divorce evil. It is an 
interesting solution, but one which we 
believe few persons can accept. 

“When people marry,’ says _ this 
twentieth century sage, “they should 
have two contracts—one to satisfy the 
demands of the church, and the other a 
contract just among themselves. In it 
each should agree to release the other 
whenever called upon to do so.” 





What happened ?—Once a careless man 
went to the cellar and stuck the candle 
in what he thought was a keg of black 
sand. He sat near it drinking wine un- 
til the candle burned low. Nearer and 
nearer it got to the black sand; nearer 
and nearer until the blaze reached the 
black sand, and as it was sand, nothing 
happened. 


Oo 
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If a man who is injured in a railroad 
wreck fails to recover his heirs will try 
to. 











FRUIT-- TRUCK -- STOCK 


Write for new ILLUSTRATED FOLDER and 
MAP siving ing, pegticalars in regard to Lands for sale in 
ALA. ISS. Sent FREE. Come and see the 
peach ar plum orchards, Landseekers Excursions on 
1stand 3d Tuesdays of each — Buy while lands 


are cheap and terms 
ALA. LAND AND DEV. CO., 
Mention G, F, G. Mobile, Ala. 








ONE-HORSE DISC HARROW. 


Best tool for Small Fruits and Young Orchards. Four 
sizes for Orchards, Reversible, Extension. Write 


E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Ill. 


S DUPLEX MACHINE 


a The only successful field fence maker. Ball 

. , Automatic, simple, a 

: id Can Oper 

[\7 jaa A level headed bo ae take it on and 
i \ an put it together. It makes most perfect 

8A ence 

















Swami @ KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Bx. D32 Muncie, Indiana. 


FENCE! maces: 


E. —_ 
"4 Chicke 
ht. Sold to _ F po oanes dt Wholeuae 
‘ata F 
COILED St SPRING ‘OFENCE. — 
Box 100 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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Sp 
STEEL m4 INDIANA S STEEL & WIRE CO. 


UNCIE,INDIANA. 


ancy aaa Free 


> ag for our 260-page free book. 

lis how men with small capital 
Po make money with a MAGIO 
LANTERN or STEREOPTIOON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


The names and addresses of — Cash Buyers you can get in fal in 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. These cash buyers are 
located throughout the United States and Canada. Get our Journa! 
and write tothem, and sell your property yourself. If the buyers 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refand yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00. The first Journal may make or save you Many 
dollars in buying or selling, Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 51 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


DON’T BE HUMBUGGED 


BY CREAM EXTRACTORS THAT MIX WATER 
WITH THE MILK AND DO NOT EXTRACT. 


= THE SUPERIOR CREAM EXTRACTOR 
(NO WATER MIXED WITH THE MILK) 
Effects a complete separation in an hour by a cir- 
culation of cold water in an outer jacket. A trial 
convinces, and every can is guaranteed. Write 
us to-day for our catalog. 
SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE CO. 
187 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PILES CURED FREE 


gene ore we? s Herb Pile Remedy will cure you. 

rantee it and to prove our claim will send a 50 
pe sample free and postpaid. Don’t submit toa 
surgical operation. Write for our sample to-day and be 
free from your misery. Herb Remedy Company, 
525 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 























LION. BRAND || 


‘Ds. MARK. 


GRAFTING WAX 


We offer a superior ay of Grafting Wax in pack- 
ages of one-half pound, or one pound, by mail, post- 


paid, at 
25c. FOR HALF POUND anpb 
40c. FOR POUND PACKAGES. 


By express we can sell this Grafting Wax at 25c. per 
pound. R ber that postage costs us 16c. per pound, 


Address 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NEW FIT CURE 


A Remarkable Treatment 
is Discovered That Fer- 
manently Cures This 
Terrible Disease, 


TEST IT FREE. 

Dr. Charles Green, the 
renowned Brain and Nerve 
“Specialist, has found a pos- 
itive cure for this terrible 
disease. He has tested it in 
thousands of cases, and so 
sure is he that he can cure 
any case of Epilepsy, Corea, 
°@St. Vitus Dance, or Hysteria, 
no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how many treatments 
have failed, that he will send, 
FREE OF COST, a full two 
. s’ treatment to any who 
*Hwish to give it a test. Ifyou 
suffer from Epilepsy, write for 
this trial treatment and start on 




























the road to health at once before some fatal accident befalls you 
while in a fit. It has CURED hundreds where all else had failed, 
and it will cure you. Address, 

R. CHARLES W. GREEN, 


46 Monroe Street, 


soe Learn an honored profes- 
Study Medicine «:: 


We take only limiteanum- 
ber of students and give thorough instruction to emall 
classes. Low fees, noted faculty. Write forfreecatalog. 

Coltege of Medicine and Surgery, 
576 W. Van Buren Street, @HICAGO, ILL. 


ORPHINE — OPIUM 


and LAUDANUM HABIT. cured by a 


inl ome t, ‘0 
leading physicians. A TRIAL 
sufficient te convince you, sent FREE, with book of testi- 
monia s sealed. Cor pond e Confid ial 
OPA SPEOIALTY CO., Dept. 57, San Antonio, Texas. 


or Morphine Habit Cured at 
Home. Trial Free. No Pain. 
Comp’d Oxygen Ass’n, Ft. Wayne, Ini 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 


AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cures 


FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R UPTURE U.8. GOV. has granted mea patent. TRUSS 
SENT FREE to introduce it. No old fash- 
ioned ideas. It’s safe, sure, comfort, heals while you work. 


ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 943, Westbrook, Maine. 
Solid Gold filled ring, warranted, also 

FR EE braclet, Write for 12 pins, sell at ro cts 
és BARNUMCO.D, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Vi Vi is the standard treat- 
ital- ine ment for womanly com- 


plaints. No expensive experiments, but immediate re- 
sults for anominal price. Our booklet mailed free. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





























The Midnight Hour. 


The world is sleeping, but I waking lie 
And watch the moonbeams creep across 
the floor; 
I hear the clock proclaim ‘‘No more—no 
more 
Will time return when once it passes by,” 
Yet I impatient wait the lagging day, 
And plan to fill each hour with busy care; 
Too slow the moments pass, too slow the 


air, 
Faint light of dawn is moving on its way. 
Yet in some coming night, how far, how 
near, 
I cannot tell—it surely waits for me— 
These lingering moments I should find more 
dear 
Than rain to mariners adrift at sea; | 
For I shall watch and wait the breaking 
day, 
Knowing that I, with night, shall pass 
away. 
—New York Sun. 


How to Water Plants. 


Watering is an exacting labor, and yet 
half of it is usually unnecessary. The 
rcasons why it is unnecessary are two: 
the soil is so shallowly prepared that the 
roots do not strike deep enough: we 
waste the moisture by allowing the soil 
to become hard, thereby setting up 
capillary connection with the atmosphere 
and letting the water escape. See how 
moist the soil is in the spring. Mulch 
it so that the moisture will not evapo- 
rate. Mulch it with a garden rake, by 
keeping the soil loose and dry on top. 
This loose, dry soil is the mulch. There 
will be the moisture underneath. Save 
water rather than add it. Then when 
you do have to water the plants, go at 
it as if you meant it. Do not dribble. 
Wet the soil clear through. Wet it at 
dusk or in cloudy weather. Before the 
hot sun strikes it renew your mulch, or 
supply a mulch of fine litter. More 
plants are spoiled by sprinkling than by 
drought. Bear in mind that watering is 
only a special practice: the general 
practice is to so fit and maintain the 
ground that the plants will not need 
watering.—“Country Life in America.” 








“Some times we hear it said that the 
day of the young man is passed,” says 
J. Sloat Fassett. “The day of the young 
man is just opening. Sometimes it is 





HANFORD VITAL-VINE CO., 
Dept. B. Rochester, N. Y. 


na ROCHE TER PEER PAD (the Wonder | 
LESS of the Age), 
cures rupture in a few days, (patent allowed). Seven days’ trial | 


free, comfortable to wear, no lotions or leg straps. Send for book. 
Callorae” +ss, A, B. PERRY, 818 S. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


GLEASON’S 
Grape Juice, Apple Juice, Sweet Cider. 


Heaven’s Pure Food Laws Admit our Fruit 
Juices and Reject Others. Why? | 
Ask U.S. Government Chemists. ! 

THEY WILL TELL. 


Gleason Grape Juice Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


W T H $9 per week. 
Materials sent 
everywhere FREE, steady work, plain sewing only. Send 


addressed envelopes for full particulars. f 
DU PONT Dept. 588, Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BETTER ROADS sass AT + COST B2x3: 
FITTING CHART FREE! 


SAVE YOUR 
EYES. 


We save you $2 to $8 on a pair of glasses. Fit quar- 
anteed by mail by graduate optician. 
Warranted German Silver Spectacles, - 81.00. 
Warranted Gold Spectacles, - - - 20. 
DIAMOND OPTICAL Co. 1109 Adams Street, Toledo, Ghia 


The New-York 
Tribune Farmer 


is a national illustrated agricultural wey for 
farmers and their families, and stands at the head 
of the agricultural press. itisa practical paper for 
practical farmers, helping them tosecure the largest 
possible profit from the farm through practical 
methods. 

It is entertaining, instructive, and practically 
useful to the farmer’s wife, sons and daughters, 
whose interests it covers in an attractive manner. 

The regular price is $100 per year, but for a 
limited time we will receive your subscriptions for 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER and also 
for GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 
COMPANION, 


BOTH PAPERS For oxcy 75c. 


Your name and address on a postal card to The 
New-York Tribune Farmer, New-York City, 
will bring you a free sample copy. 


Send your order and money to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

0 | C SWINE As good as money will buy or 

ete Us scientific breeding produce, at 

prices that farmers can afford to pay. Pedigree furnished 

with every animal. Start right by ordering a bred sow 
S$. BENJAMIN 


or a pair of pigs. ’ 
Portland, Michigan. 


Send us your adaresg 
and we will showyou 
ay ure how to make $3 aday 
atsolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you workin 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
Write at once, 
Detreit, Mish. 























of 83 for every day's work, absolutely sure. 
Boral MANUFACTURING COry 4 Box7 





WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7.25 
<3) With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mfg. wheels 34 to 4in. 
ZH tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 





|and the practical person is not studious 











catalogue. Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 


| said there is no longer opportunity for 
| individual American strength. 


There 
never was such a time since the world 
began. Opportunities there are, but they 
are twentieth century opportunities. 
They must be met by men of the 
twentieth century with twentieth cen- 
tury preparation. The old armor will 
not answer in the new fight. Young men 
grounded in character, educated along 
lines of their future life work—these 
men, with great capacity and great 
earnestness and great ability, have be- 
fore them fields of conquest which your 
fathers and mine never dreamed of. The 
air is full of opportunities. The harvest 
is ripe and growing broader every day 
and we shall need reapers. The rarest 
thing to-day, the thing of the most pro- 
found and earnest demand, is a thor- 
oughly equipped and responsible young 
man. 

“With nations as well as with individ- 
uals the contest for place is to be in- 
tense and close, and no one single ele- 
ment making for efficiency or economy 
can be neglected—not one.” 





Most love gets sick when the loved one 


does. 
The student is not practical enough 


enough. 

Somebody who wants to make a for- 
tune should start a marked-down bar- 
gain counter restaurant for women. 

If a person can’t be petted any other 
way she will get up a quarrel with her 
husband so that she can be happy when 
he is making it up. 

A woman can never be too sick abed 
not to regret that she hasn’t some 
nandsome furs which she could wear if 
she weren’t. sick abed.—New York 
“Press.” ‘ 





“Some of us see the rosary of life only 
as separate beads, not noticing the di- 
vine constraining thread, and are taken 
by surprise when we come to the cross. 
a * ° Perhaps that moment of 
is the fi st, lowest rung of the steep 
ladder of love. Does God, who flung down 
to us that nearest empty highway to 
Himself, does He wonder why so few 
travelers come up by it, why we go 
wearily round by such bitter sin-bogged, 
sorrow-smirched bypaths to reach Him 
at last?”—Mary Cholmondeley in ‘Moth 
and Rust.” 





“She liked him for himself, which is 
quite different from liking the parts 
which went to compose him. For it is 
no miracle for two things, added to- 
gether, to produce not only the sum of 
themselves, but a third thing which is 
not to be found in either of them.”—Lon- 
don’s “Daughter of the Snow.’ 





The entire apple “crop of the United 
States during 1902, including cider and 
drying apples, is given as 72,000,000 bar- 





rels. 


Parents and the Lover—In rare in 
stances our parents wholly approve of 
the man we want to marry. In other 
rare instances our daughters love the 
man we would choose for them. These 
instances usually occur in books. Out- 
side of the brain of the novelist, this 
problem comes into the experience of 
almost every parent: “How can I con- 
vince my daughter that this man is 
thoroughly unsuited to her?” and into 
the mind of the daughter, “How can I 
make them know that they have never 
understood me?” “How,’ says the par- 
ent, “can I bring his faults to her no- 
tice?” and “How,” says the girl, “can I 
make them realize that I shall reform 
him?” ‘Men who are old enough to 
marry,” says the parent, “are too old to 
learn new tricks,” but “men who are 
young enough to love,’ says the girl, 
“are young enough to make endeavor 
for love’s sake.” 

Truly, this is a crisis, when one false 
step may result in irremediable breach; 
but if the period be trying for the 
daughter, it is a great deal more trying 
for the parents. There is nothing that 
makes for expansion with a girl’s pride 
and independence like an offer of eternal 
devotion and a flat of her own. The 
effect in the household is much the same 
as when her brother “gets into the firm’ 
or is nominated for alderman. To be 
tactful is the only means of parental 
victory; to be watchful while seeming 
indifferent, to guide her with an invisi- 
ble hand, to bring to her notice what- 
ever faults and incongruities exist and 
the bearing these would have upon a 
life’s happiness, without labelling them 
faults and deficiencies, or without at- 
taching them to the particular perfect 
made individual in whom she is inter- 
ested. Tact will succeed where com- 
mand will fail. Suggestion will go fur- 
ther than argument, direction will prove 
better than dictation. Even the heart- 
to-heart talk will usually be futile, for 
that is the man’s long suit and he can- 
not be beaten at his own game.—Lavinia 
Hart in “Collier’s Weekly.” 





House Maid Wanted:—The Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower needs a girl, com- 
petent to do kitchen and house work in 
his suburban home at Rochester, N. Y. 
Good house-maids at Rochester, N. Y., 
are scarce and command high wages. I 
am willing to pay high wages for a com- 
petent person. I do not desire any one 
over thirty-five years old. The girl must 
have had experience in cooking, baking 
and other kinds of kitchen work, wait- 
ing on table, ete. Please write stating 
former experience, stating what wages 
you will expect, your age and other par- 
ticulars. 

Hogan says all janiusses was un- 
happily married. I guess that’s thrue 
iv their wives, too. I don’t 
think we injye other people’s sufferin’, 
Hinnessy. It isn’t acshally injyement. 
But we feel betther f’r it.—Mr. Dooley. 











Permanently cured. No fits or nervousness after 
FIT first day’s use of Dr. Kline’s Great Nerve Restorer. 
Send for FREE $2.00 trial bottle and treatise. 
Dr. R. H. Kunz, Ltd., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


in patents; protect your ideas, 
they make money; advice an 

booklet free; low fees; easy 
payments. W. N. CROMWELL, 


1003 F street, Washington, D. C. Write quick. 


CREAM SEPARATOR FREE 


Y offer made to introduce the Peoples 
Cream Separator in every neighbor- 
hocd. It is the best and simplest in 
the world. We ask that you showit to 
your neighbors who have cows. Send 
your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 
SUPPL 


—" me KANSAS CITY. Mo. 


Any person can Bud a Bu in as S 
tree or rose bush if they dd Cl 

will use the patent g Pp 
And do the work during the months of June, July, August and 
September. Send 25 cents to JOHN D. ABEL, Tallapoosa, 
Ga., for a box of Budders with full instructions. 


Bl For MEN, 
Wi 



























WOMEN. 
delighted 


Soe tose 
or ng, all or 2, 
sell: : outfits and doing 





fi 
aranteed. Let us start . We teach fir . 
tite toiey. HL QHAY & 00, CINCINNATI. D. 


BERRY GROWE RS aor not use our Pickers’ 
Tally Tickets with your 
name and address on them? Samples and prices for the asking. 
Address, THOMPSON “The Frinter,’’ 
S. W. Oswego, N. Y. 


DOES YOUR OIL STOVE SMOKE? 


Send asc. in silver for No Smoke, which will positively prevent 
Smoke or Odor ftom Oil or Gasoline. By one Oe 
Address, H. B., Box 49, Central ke, Mich. 


PER WEEK and Expenses to Men or 
Women introducing our 

King Butter Separator and Aerator. Makes 
Creamery Butter from Sweet Milk or Cream in 


less than 5 minutes. Curtiss-Williams Co, Dept. 7,Chieago, Ll, 


ORNAMEN TAL FENCING: 

















ade of steel. Best — 

hi H ¢ in 
design. Peyfect yard pro- 
tection. LOWEST IN PRICE. 
Fully Guaranteed. Special 
prices to Churchesand Cem 
eteries. Catalogue FREE. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 





ARREST IT--- $60.00 REWARD. 


A_ bottle of Ec-zine will be sent free to every 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower who is suffering 
with any kind of skin diseases or eruptions, Ecze- 
ma, Blind or Bleeding Piles, Blood Poison, Fever 
Sores, Cold in the Head or Lungs, Tonsilitis, Diph- 
theria, Pneumonia, Rheumatic Pains, Smallpox or 
any other germ d or sores of any name or 
nature, 

$50 reward will be paid for any case of Eczema 
that is not promptly cured by Ec-zine. Ec-zine 
will heal any sore or cure the worst skin and make 
it look like velvet. Thousands cured daily. Never 
mind what you have tried; forget the failures made 
by other remedies and send for free sample of Ec- 
zine, which always gives relief and permanent 
cure. The Ec-zine Company, I 425 Ashland Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


BEFORE BUYING jiut.sccs Ris 
A NEW HARNESS with full description an 
King Harness Co., No.14 Lake St. Owego, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY f=: 
. by writing 
usa postal card and we will put you in a position to 
earn $1000a year. Thisis no fraud, Many now in our 
ponnyer age vouch for the truth of this statement. We 
— ling to guarantee ry honest, energetic person, 
without previous experience, from 
a year sure money. PWrite to-day. $700 to $1000 
J. L. NICHO & CO., Naperville, Ilinois. 


Cured ie cured. Never return. Causes expelled. i 
health restored. Absolutely different from all iaeaiont, oo 
FRE and ‘ Reliefs." Over 52,000 patients. Influential ref- 
erences everywhere. BOOK FREE with reports of 
many interesting cases. Address, Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TAPE-WORM p22tt tere) Mister nasec. 
IF | COULD SEE you 
FACE TO FACE = 


I could easily convince you that we are curing Can 
Tumors and other Growths after the knife pF X Ray 
have failed. Honest treatment. Your money back if 
we do not fulfill our Written Guarantee given in every 
case. Free book and advice. 


Dr. Gray Cancer Co., Shelton, Ct. 


RE aplages od while zon work, You pay 
4.00 when cured. N . . 
ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 833, WESTBROOK, MAINE. io el 


«¢ [ROM THE BALL ROOM TO HELL; I 
F There Any Harm in Dancing?” A book ‘wey 

young girl should read; founded on facts; illustrated ; 

price 25c. LANE PUB. CO., Room 304, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 
D IS YOUR HUSBAND, 80N OR FATHER A 
y cover postage, packi 
we willsend you a package of our “Secret Cure’’in & stn ckage with full 
directions free , how togivei t secretly in tea, coffee, sete. Itisodorless and 
tasteless and willcure this dreadfulhabit, quietly and 
patients knowledge or consent, Itis a 
for the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingtotrvit. Good for both sexes. 


MILO DRUG CO., Dept. 118St. Louis, Mo. 


DO YOU SCRATCH? 


Eczema, Itehing Skin Diseases Cured. I made the di 

. Scov 
method that permanently cured me of eczema. I 8 he 
physician can do. Send six cents for trial treatment. 


W. A, BULLARD, 331 Theodore St., Detroit, Michigan 


HEAVES CAN BECURED 


be} have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and 
: ds. Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
ne package by mail, 60c. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee 
to cure, $5. Wilbur Stock Food Co., 72 2d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FE ARM FOR SALE—47 acres; good build- 
ings, plenty fruit, near Harriman. 
For particulars address J. B., Box 97, Har- 
riman, Tenn. ’ 
A ZTEC SALVE—Warranted to cure 
blood poison, old sores, etc., or money 
refunded. “I had blood poison in my 
thumb, and my physician advised amputa- 
tion. I procured a box of Aztec Salve 
and one-half box cured my thumb com- 
pletely.—Lyman Preston, Clarendon, N. 
¥e Yr cts. prepaid. J. W. Millard, Clifton, 


N. 

S INGLE COMB White, Brown, Buff and 
Rose Comb White Leghorns. Eggs, 75 

cents per 15. Mated pens for sale reason- 

ably. Mr. and Mrs. S. Rider, Maryland, 


















































N. 
20 EGGS for one dollar; White Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns from pure bred stock. M. 
C. Leader, Bedford, Pa. ; 
INGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, éxclt 
\ Sively unlimited range, superior stock; 
26 eggs, one dollar. A. L. Cary, Lewis, 
Ohio. 
LORIDA—Orange grove and apiary for 
Sale; price, $6,500. For full particu- 
lars address Banner Grove, Braidentown, 
Manatee County, Florida. 


INGLE COMB Buff, White and Brown 

and Rose Comb White Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, White Rocks; 15 eggs, $1.00; 
fry 6 Norman Petrie, Lafargeville, 


i EN CENTS inserts your name in our 
Poultry Directory, which brings you 
poultry papers, catalogues, etc., daily. 
ee Poultry Supply House, D, Goshen, 
nd. 
OR SALE—Eggs from White Wyan- 
' dottes, - CC. W. Leghorns, Lt. 
Brahmas and B. B. R. G. Bantams, 15 for 
75c, 30 for $1.25; White Holland Turkeys, 
$1.50 for 12. Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany 
Co., N. Y. 
OSE COMB LEGHORNS, White and 
i Brown; Wyandottes, Silver and White; 
15 eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00; 100, $5.00; stock for 
sale, Jack Cook, Paneto, Ind. 
HITE WYANDOTTES, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, thoroughbred stock, 15 
eggs $1.00. Breeding Cockerels $1.25 each. 
E. B. Ketcham, South Haven, Mich. 
B ARRED Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.00 per 
15; $2.00 per 40; $4.00 per 100. Light 
Brahma Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. R. E. Whitaker, R. F. D. No. 
1, Dryden, Mich. y 
SECRETS OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
nurseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post_paid, 
for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 








11408k St. Muncie, Indiana, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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